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THE  TON  OF  TO-DAY  ; 

OR,  THE  POWERS  THAT  HE,  IN  DRESS,  PAINTING, 
MUSIC,  AND  POETRY. 

A  DESULTORY  ARTICLE. 


Either  all  fashions  are  absurd,  or  else  there  is  no  real 
absurdity  in  fashion.  It  is  the  mistiming  of  things  that 
makes  the  ridiculous.'  He  who  is  called  mad  for  wear¬ 
ing  an  eccentric  dress,  is  only  so  in  not  waiting  till  every 
body  else  is  equally  mad.  An  umbrella  bonnet  should 
not,  therefore,  despise  one  the  size  of  a  pinched  farthing  : 
“  they’re  all  of  them  queens  in  their  turn.”  Time  was, 
when  the  beauty  of  the  female  figure  was  estimated  by 
the  smallness  of  the  shoulders  and  the  largeness  of  the 
hoop;  but  now,  under  the  hideous  regime  of  the  gigot 
sleeves,  a  fair  lady’s  shoulders  are  wider  than  those  of 
any  of  Barclay  and  Perkins’s  draymen.  The  lord  and 
master  standing  by  her  side,  bears  about  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  to  her  that  a  figure  of  one  does  to  a  cipher.  Slie 
is  all  nothing  !  Yet,  the  ambition  of  the  sex  is  gratified 
by  the  appearance  of  magnitude,  even  though  they  must 
know  that  the  men  are  aware  of  its  being  mere  wind 
and  buckram.  A  male,  of  the  finest  dimensions,  passes 
the  Park  entrances  with  ejise,  while  the  huge  little  crea¬ 
ture  on  his  arm  either  has  to  go  edgewise,  or  crumple 
through,  to  the  detriment  of  many  yards  of  silk,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  monstrous  fashion,  so  grjiceless  and  ugly  in 
itself,  that  it  could  only  have  been  invented  in  order  that 
the  first  who  followed  it  might  take  advantage  of  the 
convenience  to  smuggle  lace.  The  “  bishop  sleeves”  are  j 
much  better;  yet  even  these  are  unspeakably  troublesome,  1 
being  continually  trailed  across  tlie  ragouts  at  dinner,  or  I 
dipped  in  the  slop-basin  at  tea.  It  is  well  if  they  do  not 
take  fire  in  snuffing  the  second  candle. 

I  Alas  !  and  has  the  poetry  of  the  female  figure  lied  for 
ever?  Shall  we  think  of  the  graceful  undulating  forms  of 
beauty,  the  sylphid  symmetry  of  limbs,  the  buoyancy  of 
elastic  loveliness,  and  nature’s  real  elegance,  pure,  glow- 
mg,  and  spontaneous  in  every  motion,  only  as  dreams 
that  are  passed  ?  Are  these  bright  visions  of  our  youth 
no  more  to  be  realized  ?  Must  a  married  man  never  ex¬ 
pect  to  see  his  wife  grace  his  board  in  her  own  proper 
person,  which,  as  far  as  he  can  judge,  cannot  fail  to  be  | 
considerably  different  from  the  egregious  outline  she  now 
presents?  Must  a  biichelor  never  more  hope  to  see  a 
sweet  woman  in  her  natural  shape?  “  There  were  angels 
ni  those  days,”  when,  in  the  fragrance  of  the  noontide 
groves,  the  heart  might  beat  a  joyous  measure, 

“  To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade. 

Or  with  the  tangles  of  Neieru’s  hair.” 


But  now  Amaryllis  is  cased  in  pasteboard,  and  Neaera’s 
b^dr  is  played  the  fool  with.  All  coiffures  are  abumi- 
^^ble.  The  giraffe  head-dress  made  the  fairest  female  a 
'figure  o’  fun  !”  and  if  the  “  coiffure  d  la  chinoise''  is 
*j®r  really  adopted-^for  we  actually  hear  it  is  contem- 
P*^d — then  farewell  the  tangles  of  luxuriant  tresses, 
hail  bare  face ! 

“  Out  upon  thee,  fie  upon  thee,  bare  face  !” 


^  have  never  been  so  truly  out  of  temper  with  head- 


j  dresses  as  in  the  pit  of  the  Italian  Opera,  when  a  lady 
in  one  of  the  stalls,  with  a  head  like  a  large  bush  in  blos¬ 
som,  happened  to  be  directly  in  a  line  with  our  vision 
to  the  outrage  of  our  excited  feelings,  and  the  waste  of 
our  half-guineji.  If  Pasta  comes  next  season,  this  really 
ought  to  be  put  a  stop  to.  One  moment  to  be  fixed  in 
i  breathless  awe  with  her  powerfully  expressive  counte- 
i  nance,  wrought  up  with  the  demon  or  the  divinity  of 
!  human  passion;  and  the  next,  to  have  it  obscured  by  a 
bunch  of  greens,  or  something  far  more  nonsensical,  if 
not  so  vulgar — is  a  thing  beyond  endurance.  Ileal  re¬ 
finement  in  social  life  consists  in  having  a  courteous  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  feelings  of  others  ;  and  to  outrage  them 
for  a  freak  of  vanity,  is  moral  vulgarity.  IVIany  a  wo¬ 
man,  who  sells  caulifiowers,  would  act  with  far  more 
consideration  and  decency.  Perhaps  the  lady  may  reply, 
— “  Pray,  sir,  cannot  you  /icar  through  my  head-dress  ?” 
True,  we  go  to  the  opera  chiefiy  for  the  music  ;  but, 
even  without  allusion  to  our  second  Siddons,  the  eye  is 
curious  to  inform  itself  of  the  visible  figure  and  features 
of  the  object  which  is  so  powerfully  exciting  the  feelings. 
It  is  the  same  in  listening  to  an  instrumental  solo  :  un- 
)  less  we  can  see  the  person  performing,  we  are  by  no  means 
I  satisfied  or  comfortable.  This  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
I  insufficiency  of  the  sense  of  hearing  (with  some  few  fine 
exceptions)  to  convey  a  definite  imi)ression  to  the  under¬ 
standing  :  the  heart  beats,  and  it  is  the  brain  wishing  to 
know  why  it  is,  and  how  it  is,  that  creates  anxiety  to  see 
I  the  performer.  We  wish  to  bring  all  our  senses  to  bear 
upon  the  interpretation. 

Much  as  we  admire  a  flowing  costume  for  both  sexes, 
like  that  of  the  Persians  or  Turks,  in  preference  to  the 
hateful  angular-cut  or  puffed-up  monstrosities  of  Paris 
and  England,  we  are,  nevertheless,  free  to  confess,  that 
the  only  thing  that  juits  us  seriously  out  of  temper  with 
“  fashion,”  is  the  shameful  influence  it  is  suffered  to  have 
over  works  of  intellect  and  art.  And  herein  lies  the 
source  of  many  a  grievous  wound,  which  men  of  genius 
will  understand  too  well,  without  further  probing.  Yet, 
let  us  adduce  an  instance  or  two. 

I'he  grandeur  of  the  old  masters  in  painting— their 
truth,  and  character,  and  power — is  now  only  appreciated 
and  admired  by  a  select  few  ;  and  the  artists  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  being  compelled  to  adopt  an  opposite  style,  have 
come  to  an  opinion  that  the  modern  school  is  the  supe¬ 
rior.  This  is  the  natural  consequence,  when  their  petm- 
niary  interests  come  to  be  acted  upon  by  human  vanity 
and  habitual  associations.  Flat,  high-coloured,  smooth, 
surface-like  painting,  with  no  more  depth  or  substantiality 
than  can  be  avoided — in  fact,  only  a  few  removes  from 
Chinese — is  the  reigning  fashion  !  Whatever  approaches 
the  genuine  standard,  is  proscribed.  The  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  present  day  are  all  determined  to  be 
painted  like  sweet  peas.  There  is,  however,  an  engraving 
now  about  town,  far  above  all  trifling  ;  and  we  hope  to 
be  believed,  when  we  declare  upon  our  honours  that  we 
would  “  bear  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  diKun,”  to  obtain 
the  heart  and  hand  of  such  a  woman.  The  print  is  en¬ 
titled  “  l/ne  Tragedienne,''  and  is  not  at  all  like  the  person 
said  to  be  the  original.  It  is  the  finest  thing  that  has 
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been  published  these  many  years.  It  has  not  sold  well, 
as  may  be  imagined,  nor  is  it  likely  ;  and  we  are  selfish 
enough  in  our  admiration,  to  wisli  it  never  may. 

We  have  heard  more  than  one  Royal  Academician 
affirm,  that  a  real  fine  painting  by  a  modern  artist,  in  the 
style  of  the  old  masters,  would  scarcely  be  looked  at, 
much  less  sell.  We  are  not  (juite  sure  of  this.  A  painter 
has  the  advantage  of  coming  before  the  public  with  far 
less  difficulty,  trouble,  and  expense,  than  those  who  de¬ 
vote  themselves  to  the  sister  arts.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
a  young  man,  of  “  no  name,”  composes  a  piece  of  music, 
which  possesses  every  merit  that  genius  and  science  can 
accomplish  ; — who  will  publish  it  ?  Wliat  manager  will 
give  it  a  trial  ?  If  he  relinquishes  the  idea  of  fame,  and 
merely  wishes  to  make  it  the  respectable  medium  of  his 
interest,  and  to  take  it  as  his  diploma  of  capability  to  give 
lessons,  it  will  cost  nearly  one  hundred  pounds  to  get  a 
full  orchestra  for  the  trial ;  and  he  has  not  as  many  shil¬ 
lings  !  Again,  suppose  an  obscure  man  writes  a  powerful 
epic  poem  or  tragedy,  what  can  he  do  with  it  ?  Why,  if 
he  have  not  interest,  money,  or  luck — things  wdiich  no 
man  of  genius  ever  yet  had — he  can  do  notidmj  with  it. 
Whereas,  an  artist  has  only  to  contend  with  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  his  painting  being  hung  in  “  an  infamous  bad 
place,”  which  may  not  always  occur ;  and  even  there  it 
may  be  spied  out  some  fine  day.  The  painters,  however, 
seem  all  of  opinion,  not  only  that  historical  painting  is 
ruinous,  but  that  fine  painting  of  any  kind  is  secondary 
to  the  “  humour”  of  the  story.  Oh,  the  grievous  ne¬ 
cessity  for  doing  foolish  things  ! 

Without  deteriorating  from  the  great  talent  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  and  allowing  him  every  merit  con¬ 
nected  with  grace,  delicacy,  high  finish,  correct  drawing, 
harmony  of  colour,  and  the  art  of  making  the  most  of 
his  sitter’s  beauty,  it  is  still  to  be  lamented  that  he  made 
so  few  attempts  at  higher  things.  It  may  be  said,  in 
answer  to  our  objections  to  the  aerial  fashion  he  has  set 
— his  portraits  being  all  like  flowers  in  the  sun — that, 
had  he  done  otherwise,  he  must  have  given  u]»  his  origi¬ 
nality.  This,  of  course,  implies,  that  his  chief  originality 
lay  in  the  above  qualifications  ;  and  this  we  shall  not 
deny.  What  we  principally  regret  is,  that  he  did  not 
choose  nobler  subjects  for  his  ]>encil.  We  never  hear  of 
his  seeking  for  fine  hccids  ;  and  there  is  no  appearance  of 
many  having  sought  him.  If  a  man  had  a  name,  Sir 
Thomas  was  happy  to  paint  him  ;  but  if  he  read  a  great 
work  by  an  obscure  individual,  he  was  one  of  the  last 
persons  to  feel  an  impulse  to  go  and  have  a  look  at  him. 
However,  Sir  Thomas  was  a  beautifiil  painter,  and  would 
deserve  no  mean  fame,  even  if  we  had  n(»  other  ]>roofs  of 
his  talent  than  his  portraits  of  Walter  Scott,  and  Kemble 
in  the  character  of  Hamlet. 

Pass  we  now  to  music.  Shades  of  the  dead  kings  of 
melody  !  how  are  your  manes  and  memories  outraged  ! 
how  are  your  immortal  lessons  neglected  !  The  jn  e vail¬ 
ing  taste  in  music  is  fiu*  nursery  trash  in  the  vocal,  and 
tricksy  execution  in  the  instrumental.  Tlie  great  com¬ 
posers  of  tormer  days  had  none  of  these  gymnastic  exer¬ 
cises— these  feats  of  slight  of  hand — in  their  pieces  ;  they 
preferred  a  Doric  simplicity — grand,  original,  and  ]mre; 
and  in  their  vocal  composition  they  identified  music  with 
the  most  sublime  ideas.  They  felt  the  divinity  within, 
and  chose  words  according  to  their  owm  com]»rehension 
and  sense  of  power.  This  is  what  makes  the  names  of 
Handel  and  Haydn  sacred  to  fame.  With  them,  it  was 

“  IVIusic  married  to  immortal  verse.” 

What  have  we  now? — mtisic  sedu<*ed  by  trumpery  ;  and 
the  town  peopled  with  a  truly  ephemeral  and  no  less 
spurious  ofispring,  iti  the  shapeof  butterllies,  ripe  cherries, 
gentle  moons,  ami  oysters !  Ry  the  by,  the  last-mentioned 
disgusting  song  is  a  garbled  ami  polluted  version  of 
“  Aur<»ra  die  sorgerai ;”  and  Miss  Graddon,  bearing  that 
in  mind,  used  to  introduce  a  long  Italian  cadence  in  con¬ 
cluding.  and  descended  to  her  lowest  note  upon  o-o-oy-oys- 


ters  !  The  song  sold  very  well.  So  much  for  taste  ; 
we  would  rather  a  thousand  times  listen  to  “  Ilokey 
]H)key  wonky  pong,  &c.,  King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands” 
in  which  there  is  at  least  some  character  and  grotesrjue 
oddity,  without  any  anomalous  ]>retence  or  ])uerile  war¬ 
bling.  How  far  bis  present  Majesty  feels  fiatt(*red  bv 
the  melodious  efi’usion  of  “  King  William  the  /or  tonne  ” 
it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  but  we  would  not  have  gnid<rj«(l 
walking  a  mile  to  see  the  face  George  the  Fourth  would 
have  made  at  a  similar  a])pellation.  We  do  not,  how’ever 
object  to  a  pleasant  song,  a  droll  song,  or  a  young  ladv’s 
song;  we  only  mean  to  declaim  against  the  pre  fei 

’ence 

given  them,  to  the  exclusion  or  cold  neglect  of  fine  c(un. 
positions,  by  which  we  are  far  from  meaning  mere  scien¬ 
tific  music. 

3Iichael  Boai  has  had  a  great  run  w’ith  his  “  chin-cliop- 
ping”  this  season.  Now,  ridiculous  as  it  may  seem  to 
those  who  have  not  heard  him,  the  thing  is  really  so 
clever,  that  w^e  cannot  feel  justified  in  saying  a  word 
against  the  man.  It  is  an  extraordinary  novelty,  both 
ingenious  and  eifective  ;  and  with  the  accompaniment  of 
the  vicdin  and  guitar,  is  very  agreeable  and  amusing.  Ti»e 
rapidity  and  precision  of  his  execution  is  truly  surprising. 
The  full,  rich,  martial  chords  proiluced  by  Eulenstein, 
some  time  since,  on  the  German  Eolian,  was  also  very 
ingenious  and  delightful.  It  had  precisely  the  efiect  at 
times  of  a  chord  formed  by  ten  or  twelve  trumpets,  lieanl 
over  distant  fields  at  night.  We  prefer  it  by  far  to  the  new- 
invented  instrument,  ‘  the  Florandino  the  tone  of  wliicli 
is  between  the  Eolian  and  the  Hageolet,  and  is  played  like 
a  miniature  piano.  We  heard  Signor  du  Flor  upon  this 
instrument  at  a  private  concert  ;  and  with  his  right  hand 
playing  a  sustained  air  on  the  fiorandino,  and  making  a 
thorough-bass  accompaniment  with  his  left  on  the  piano¬ 
forte,  he  produced  a  very  agreeable  efiect.  Of  a  very  ditlVr- 
ent  caste,  however,  to  all  these  curiosities,  is  Signor  Huerta’s 
performance  on  the  guitar.  The  rapidity  and  correct¬ 
ness  of  a  boundless  execution  upon  a  limited  instrinnenf. 
and  the  startling  and  varied  efi’ects  of  his  orchestral  imi¬ 
tations,  wonderful  as  they  are,  must  yet  be  classed  as 
his  secondary  merits.  It  is  in  the  divine  tone  he  produces, 
joined  to  an  expression  and  pathos  so  intelligible  to  the 
heart  and  its  passions — to  imagination — and  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  our  deepest  afiections,  that  Huerta  excels  all 
other  instrumental  performers.  It  is  our  ]»oetical  ideas 
of  the  lute  realized,  and  must  be  heard  in  jirivate^  to  be 
believed.  Unfortunately,  the  want  of  sufiicient  p(uver 
in  his  instrument  to  fill  a  large  place,  jirevents  his  getting 
into  publicity,  notwithstanding  all  his  energy  and  genius; 
and  perhaps  his  eccentricity  and  independence  ot  (Mimbict 
are  not  a  little  in  the  way  of  his  interest.  Some  tew 
years  ago,  Sor,  President  of  the  Acailemy  of  Music  in 
Paris,  made  the  handsome  ofi’er  to  Huerta  of  paying  his 
expenses  there  and  back,  and  giving  him  the  use  ot  hi> 
own  house  while  he  remained,  if  he  would  come  and 
play  to  him.  Huerta  is  gone  there  recently,  and,  no 
doubt,  ere  this  they  have  been  mutually  delighted. 
know  a  person  who  slaved  in  secret  two  years  at  the 
guitar,  for  seven  and  eight  hours  a-day,  upon  Huertas 
method,  expressly  that  lie  might  ]day  to  the  woman  l»e 
loved.  ]\Ieantime  he  lost  her ;  his  friends  lauglied  rt  *  *nu 
but  verily  he  had  his  own  reward. 

It  is  said  that  Paganini  is  a  fine  guitari'^t  ;  indeed, 
were  informed  by  a  German  gentleman,  that  he  ^^as  ni 
company  with  the  former  abroad,  who  jdayeil  in  a  loom 
so  divinely,  first  on  the  violin  and  then  on  the  guitar, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  say  which  was  to  be  preb**’^*; 
There  is  some  rumour  in  the  musical  world  ot  1 
coming  over  during  the  ensuing  season,  and  ^^***'|* 
question  about  his  making  a  trememlous  “  hit  i 
does;  not  only  from  his  extraordinary  talent,  but 
the  romantic  interest  attached  to  his  story.  H  ^ 
would  make  a  man  play  the  violin,  it  would  bt  to^^^ 
prison  him  for  seven  vears  with  the  instrument ,  u 

*  *  •  1  •  r  54  * 

any  thing  would  give  his  fingers  the  grip  oi  « 
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VoiiW  to  let  him  have  only  the  bass  string  during  half 
that  time.  And  this  seems  to  have  been  the  ease  with 
IVanini.  Our  readers  must  not  imagine  that  he  was 
imprisoned  for  the  above  purpose,  tlioiigh.  We  doubt 
however,  the  authenticity  of  his  intended  visit,  because 
we  know  from  a  private  source,  that  he  lias  a  presenti¬ 
ment  the  climate  of  England  would  be  the  death  of  him, 
and  he  instances  Weber,  and  several  other  foreign  com¬ 
posers  and  musicians,  who  have  died  after  a  few  months' 
residence. 

We  have  only  a  few  w’ords  to  say  about  poetry.  The 
dvnastv  of  maudlin  rhyme  and  prettiness,  and  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  personal  character  for  dramatic  imagination, 
has  reached  its  utmost  height,  and  is  now  upon  the  wane. 
Several  bold  attempts  have  recently  been  made  in  blank 
verse,  which  is  the  true  standard  style  of  solid  English 
poetry.  It  is  now  a  long  while  since  the  age  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  “  and  there  w'cre  giants  in  those  days  !’*  So  long 
an  interval  having  elapsed,  surely  the  genius  of  the  world 
can  now  afford  to  bring  forth  a  few  powerful  dramatic, 
writers  again  ;  and  even  the  critics  must  hail  them  with 
pleasure,  being  heartily  sick  of  decrying  nonsense.  Po¬ 
lish  has  levelled  nature,  and  refinement  has  arrived  at 
the  last  state  of  etfemihacy  and  consumption.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  stirring  period  which  approaches  w\]\  not 
fail  to  do  what  such  jieriods  have  always  done  hithei’to, 
and  that  the  ephemeral  productions  of  time-serving  taste 
will  be  swept  off  like  chaff  and  tinsel  from  the  stage  of 
intellectual  life;  when  “  the  jmwers  that  be”  will  be  found 
to  wither  away  before  the  powers  that  last,  even  as  those 
of  ages  gone  have  outlasted  the  frail  and  perishable  em¬ 
pires  of  the  world.  Z.  (i*  X. 

London. 
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TliP.  History  of  Africa.  I>y  the  Author  of  ‘‘  f  Conversa¬ 
tions  on  Chrorndogy.”  {Juvenile  Library,  No.  III.) 
London.  Colburn  and  Bentley.  1830. 

Our  copy  of  this  innocent  little  work  has  this  moment 
been  returned  to  us  by  a  young  friend,  for  whom  we  have 
a  very  particular  regard,  and  to  whom  we  had  intrusted 
the  first  perusal  of  its  contents,  chiefly  because  our  own 
mother-of-pearl  pa[»er-cutter  had  slijijied  through  a  chink 
in  the  chimney-piece,  and  disappeared,  with  a  long-con¬ 
tinued  series  of  Inips,  steps,  and  jumps,  into  the  bung- 
hole,  as  far  as  we  could  judge,  of  an  empty  I>ipe  of  JMa- 
deira,  which  has  existed  for  some  time,  in  a  state  of  com¬ 
plete  vacuity,  in  a  subterranean  cellar.  This  misfortune, 
too,  has  taken  place,  in  spite  of  a  most  vivid  recollection 
of  something  in  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses,  or  elsewhere, 
about  the  instinctive  discovery  of  chinks  by  all  persons 
ni  our  present  hopeless,  yet  not  unpleasing,  condition. 

Ibit  the  urchin  above  alluded  to  (not  the  celestial 
fupid,  hut  a  little  earthly  boy,  w’ingless,  yet  beautiful — 
our  well-beloved  cousin )  appears  to  have  ferreted  out  the 
chapter  upon  beasts  and  birds,  and  left  the  others  as  he 
lound  them,  entirely  uncut  up.  E(»r  want  of  our  mo¬ 
ther-of-pearl,  we  must  <lo  so  too  ;  and  satisfy  ourselves 
lor  the  present  with  a  perusal  of  a  few  brief  passages  (ff 
the  “  Xatui’al  Historvof  Africa,”  being  the  nine  terminal 
pages  of  Chapter  xTll. 

^^e  have  accordingly  read  these  nine  pages,  and,  as  we 
•ke  to  be  particular,  we  shall  just  jot  down  what  occurs 
Us,  for  the  benefit  of  the  juvenile  readers,  for  whom 
tbe  W(n*k  in  question  is  ]uad’cssedly  intended.  Not  being 
Egotistical,  we  shall  give  our  author’s  opinions  as  well  as 
®ur  own. 

I  he  ichneumon,  and  the  civet  cat,  (viverra  civetta,) 
secretes,  in  a  bag  under  its  tail,  the  perfume  from 
takes  its  name,  are  known  to  Africa  alone.” — 
•  207.  This  is  vague,  and  incorrect.  The  genus  ich¬ 


neumon  (herpestes)  contains  seven  or  eight  species,  all  of 
which,  with  the  exception  of  two,  are  peculiar  to  Asia. 
The  exceptions  are,— 1st,  Herpestes  yalera,  which  occurs 
in  Madagascar;  and  2d,  Herpestes  i)liara.onis,w\\\e\\  is  pe¬ 
culiar  to  Egypt.  Neither  is  the  civet  confined  to  Africa. 
'Lhe  greater  proportion  of  the  musk-bags  used  in  com¬ 
merce,  are  taken  from  individuals  of  this  species  found  in 
Asiatic  localities. 

“  There  are  few  dogs,  bears,  and  wolves ;  but  the 
jackal  (canis  aureus)  is  common.”— P.  207.  There  is 
some  ingenuity  shown  here,  in  compressing  three  mistakes 
and  a  half  into  little  more  than  a  single  line.  1st.  There 
are  a  great  many  dogs  in  Africa.  It  is  the  only  country 
in  the  world  where  they  occasion  damage  to  the  docks 
and  herds,  by  the  unsubdued  and  voracious  habits  of  their 
congregated  troops.  2dly.  Bears  are  not  only  few  in 
Africa,  but  no  such  thing  as  a  bear  was  ever  seen  or 
heard  of  there  ;  for  this  reason,  among  several  others — 
they  have  no  existence  on  that  continent.  3dly.  The 
Senegal  wolf,  mentioned  by  some  vague  writers  and  in¬ 
accurate  observers,  has  been  known  for  half  a  century  to 
be  a  hvena.  4thlv^  It  is  true  that  the  canis  aureus  is 
common  in  Africa,  but  it  is  not  true,  that  in  a  chapter 
devoted  to  African  Zoology,  that  jiarticular  species  of  a 
genus  ought  to  be  selected,  which  is  equally  common  to 
Asia.  The  African  jackal  is  the  canis  anllius,  not  the 
canis  aureus.  This  is  the  demi-mistake  above  alluded  to* 

“  Elks  of  immense  size  inhabit  the  Cape,  and  ante¬ 
lopes,  with  long  spiral  horns.” — Still  p.  207.  Elks  are 
r|uite  peculiar  to  northern  countries  ;  and  none  ever  set 
its  hoof  on  Africa,  from  the  days  of  Adam  and  Eve  to 
the  present  times.  If  any  superannuated  traveller  has 
misnamed  one  of  the  larger  antelopes,  of  which  there  are 
several  of  great  size  in  Africa,  it  was  the  duty  of  our  com- 
]>iler  rather  to  correct  the  old  gentleman’s  mistake,  than 
to  misinform  his  juvenile  readers. 

“  Hyenas,  striped  and  spotted,  the  manis,  and  the  ant- 
eater,  are  also  natives  (»f  Africa.” — Still  jl  207.  An  ob¬ 
servation,  similar  to  that  apjilied  to  the  jackal,  may  be 
also  here  stated.  Of  the  three  species  of  manis,  two  are 
peculiar  to  Asia,  and  one  to  Africa.  It  is  the  manis 
tetradactyla  of  Desmarest. 

“  The  giraffe  is  another  of  the  animals  peculiar  to  this 
continent ;  and  its  long  neck,  small  head,  and  dispropor- 
tioned  legs,  give  it  a  most  extraordinary  appearance.  It  is 
the  tallest  of  land  quadrupeds,  often  standing  eighteen 
feet  high,  and  is  found  only  in  the  southern  and  central 
districts.  It  lives  principally  u]»on  the  branches  and 
leaves  of  trees,  having  great  difficulty,  on  account  of  the 
length  of  its  fore-legs,  in  making  its  mouth  reach  the 
ground.” — Still  p.  207.  The  statement  in  the  concluding 
lines  of  the  sentence  just  quoted,  is  so  familiarly  common- 
j>lace,  that  we  could  scarcely  exjiect  our  compiler  to  re¬ 
frain  from  it.  But,  though  not  new,  neither  is  it  true. 
Although  the  fore-legs  of  the  giraffe  are  very  long,  its 
neck  is  ]>roportionally  longer  still.  Its  favourite  food 
consists  of  the  leaves  of  the  mimosa,  in  height  a  tolerable 
tree  ;  and  as  the  giraffe  happens  to  measure  nearly  three 
times  the  ordinary  altitude  of  a  member  of  the  Six-  Feet 
(’lub,  (or  about  e(;ual  to  three  ordinary  members  of  that 
(3ub,)  it  pokes  its  head  among  the  tojunost  brandies,  and 
eats  its  fill  deliberate!}’,  and,  no  doubt,  not  only  with  ease 
and  comfort  to  itself,  but,  as  w’e  sincerely  liope,  w’ithout 
the  slightest  inconvenience  to  any  other  body,  whether 
tall  or  short.  But  whoever  keeps  a  tame  giraffe  may  be¬ 
lieve  us,  when  we  assure  him  or  her,  which  we  now  do 
solemnly,  that  there  is  no  necessity  whatever  lor  building 
its  trough  or  manger  any  thing  like  six  yards  from  the 
ground,  (three  times  six  is  eighteen,)  as  its  moiitli  finds 
its  way  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  about  two  seconds 
and  a  half  from  the  time  that  any  resjiectable  portion  of 
its  favourite  food  is  thrown  thereon. 

We  shall  now  refresh  ourselves  by  turning  terthe  siic- 
<!eediiig  jiage  ^Lhere  is  a  spei'ies  of  rhinoceros,  known 

onlv  to  Africa,  having  two  horns,  and  a  smooth  skin  not 
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disposed  in  folds.  Campbell  gives  a  picture  of  the  head 
of  one  killed  near  the  Cape,  with  a  long  sharp-pointed 
horn,  and  a  much  smaller  one  behind ;  which  (excepting 
in  the  latter  particular)  certainly  agrees  in  a  very  re¬ 
markable  manner  with  the  idea  generally  entertained 
of  the  unicorn.” — P.  208.  Mr  John  Campbell,  mission¬ 
ary,  an  excellent  and  useful  man,  and  probably  by  no 
means  devoid  of  intelligence  in  his  own  vocation,  has  had 
the  fortune  (no  uncommon  one)  to  write  several  small 
portions  of  egregious  nonsense,  one  of  which  portions 
certainly  consistetl  of  the  attempt  above  alluded  to,  to 
prove  that  the  rhinoceros,  bicornis  of  the  moderns,  is, 
or  was,  the  unicorn  of  the  ancients.  There  is  a  pleasing 
simplicity  in  excepting  “  the  latter  particular,”  that  is  to 
say,  in  proving  that  two  and  one  are  equal,  if  you  only 
deduct  one-half  from  the  former  number.  Is  the  author 
of  “  Conversations  on  Chronology”  an  Irishman  ? 

“  These  coasts  are  sometimes  infested  with  a  remark¬ 
able  species  of  morse,  and  several  varieties  of  seals  (phocae), 
which  have  doubtless  given  rise  to  the  stories  of  mer¬ 
maids  told  by  African  travellers.”— P.  208.  None  of 
the  African  coasts  are  ever  in  the  slightest  degree  in¬ 
fested  with  any  species  of  morse.  There  is  in  fact  only 
one  species  of  that  animal  in  the  known  world,  and  it  is 
a  polar  species,  inhabiting  the  crystalline  cliffs  of  Spitz- 
bergen,  vulgarly  called  icebergs.  It  is  quite  out  of  its 
line  to  think  of  crossing  the  equator.  The  animal  really 
indicated  is  the  lamantin,  (manatus  Senegalensisy)  a  spe¬ 
cies  in  no  way  allied  to  the  morse. 

“  The  horses  of  Africa  are  very  beautiful,  particularly 
the  Barbary  breed,  which  is  celebrated  in  every  part  of 
the  known  world  for  its  elegance  and  swiftness  ;  whilst 
the  zebra,  quagga,  African  ass,  and  zecora,  or  wild  mule, 
are  equally  admired  for  their  several  excellences.” — P. 
208.  We  agree  to  the  first  clause  of  the  preceding  sen¬ 
tence  ;  the  second  clause  contains  four  announcements,  or 
rather  one  announcement  of  four  alleged  facts,  two  of 
which  are  not  facts  at  all.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an 
African  ass,  notwithstanding  whatever  evidence  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “  Conversations  on  Chronology”  may  offer  to 
the  contrary  ;  neither  does  the  zecora,  or  wild  mule, 
exist  elsewhere  than  in  Asia.  Etymologiccally  speaking, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  wild  mule  anywhere,  although 
a  certain  species  of  the  genus  equus  has  been  frequently, 
'but  erroneously,  so  called.  Of  this  the  chronologer  ought 
to  have  informed  his  juvenile  readers,  in  case  they  should 
themselves,  in  after  times,  through  his  instrumentality, 
become  mulish  on  this  point  of  natural  history. 

I-»et  us  now  turn  to  the  ornithological  portion  of  this 
work,  which,  consisting  of  not  quite  one  page  and  a  (|uar- 
ter,  is  judiciously  entitled  a  “cursory  sketch.”  Though 
we  hate  swearing,  the  name  is  in  this  case  well  applied  ; 
yet  we  fear  our  author  is  equally  unsuccessful  with  the 
plumed  creation.  The  following  is  his  first  ornithologi¬ 
cal  sentence  : — “  The  dodo,  the  guinea-fowl  (nuinidica 
meleagris),  the  flamingo,  and  the  common  ostrich  (stru- 
thocaraelus),  are  natives.” — P.  210.  This  is  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  commencement.  We  have  here  four  assertions,  in 
about  one-half  the  number  of  lines.  Of  these,  one  is 
misstated,  and  the  subjects  of  other  two  are  misnamed, 
as  follows  :  — 1st,  The  dodo  is  not  an  African  bird.  In¬ 
deed  we  can  scarcely  venture  to  assure  our  juvenile  readers 
that  it  is  a  bird  at  all,  as  it  is  looked  upon  by  many  as  a 
fabulous  creation.  If  ever  it  did  exist — a  fact  not  yet 
proved — it  was  native  to  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  and  other 
islands  to  the  east  of  INIadagascar  ; — 2dly,  The  systematic 
name  of  the  guinea-fowl  is  not  numidica  meleagris,  but 
simply  numida  meleagris 3dly,  When  the  ostrich  is 
named  both  geiierically  and  specifically,  as  our  author 
evidently  intends  to  attempt  to  do,  we  call  him  not 
struthocamelus,  but  struthio  camelus. 

In  relation  to  ostriches,  it  is  afterwards  added  : — 
They  lay  their  eggs  in  the  sand,  and  leave  them  to  be 
batched  by  the  prolific  sun.”  Now,  this  assertion  states 
what  is  true  in  some  instances,  but  it  also  states  wdiat  is 


untrue  in  other  instances.  In  the  southern  and  central 
regions  of  Africa,  and  in  .all  those  localities  in  which  the 
heat  of  the  sun  is  iimisu.ally  powerful,  the  eggvof  the 
ostrich  are  alleged  to  be  left  to  the  sole  care  of  that  most 
genial  and  vivifying  orb  or  luminary ;  but  in  northern 
Africa,  and  in  all  such  localities  as  are  subjected  durintr 
either  night  or  dcay  to  a  considerable  alternation  of  heat 
and  cold,  the  parent  bird,  as  in  other  cases,  hastens  the 
process  of  hatching  by  the  heat  of  her  own  body. 

“  Peacocks  are  found  in  Africa.” — P.  210.  It  is  true 
that  peacocks  are  now  found  in  Africa,  but  it  ought  to 
have  been  stated,  that  nevertheless  they  are  not  African 
birds,  but  merely  imported  from  Asia. 

“  The  cuckoo  has  a  different  note  from  that  of  Eu¬ 
rope.” —  P.  210.  African  cuckoos  .are  of  all  possible 
kinds,  from  a  small  golden  green  species,  three  or  four 
inches  long,  to  a  tremendous  brown  fellow,  .almost  as  hi^r 
as  a  raven.  These,  indeed,  have  a  perfectly  dilferent  cry 
fi  om  the  European  species,  and  they  are  well  entitled  to 
it ;  but  the  cuckoo,  that  is  to  say,  the  cuculus  canorus,  or 
common  gowk,  is  also  an  African  species,  and  utters  in 
that  country  a  note,  or  a  couple  of  notes,  precisely  the 
same  as  those  to  which  we  are  here  accustomed. 

“  Le  Vaillant  mentions  several  kinds  of  small  eagles,  and 
some  curious  hawks;  but  as  his  authority  cannot  always 
be  depended  on,  some  further  proof  is  necessary  before  a 
circumstance  so  much  at  v.ariance  with  our  previous  in- 
form.ation  can  be  considered  as  subst.antiated.” — P,  210. 
Now,  although  we  are  by  no  means  naturally,  or,  at  least, 
impertinently  inquisitive,  this  passage  greatly  excites  our 
curiosity.  Can  any  reason  be  assigned  for  supposing  that 
Africa,  the  fourth  part  of  the  globe,  should,  among  .all 
the  wonders  of  its  natural  productions,  be  destitute  either 
of  “  small  eagles”  or  “  curious  hawks,”  when  every  other 
continent  and  country  of  the  earth  possesses  both  sorts  in 
abundance  ?  “  We  pause  for  a  reply  ;”  but  being  rather 

in  a  hurry  at  present,  we  may  as  well  add,  that  anyone, 
at  all  versed  in  ornithologicsil  lore,  would  name  a  few 
dozens  of  these  accipitrine  birds  native  to  Africa,  in  as 
many  seconds.  We  shall  also  take  leave  to  add,  in  regard 
to  Vaillant  himself,  that  although,  in  the  delightful  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  his  earlier  davs,  he  blended  the  facts  of  iia- 
tural  history  with  his  personal  narrative  in  so  charming 
a  manner  as  to  make  the  arid  lucubrations  of  some  sys¬ 
tematic  writers  appear,  in  comptarison  with  his  lively 
volumes,  as  the  dry  stones  by  the  side  of  a  flowing  and 
translucent  stream  ;  yet  his  own  systematic  work  on  the 
birds  of  Africa,  the  labour  of  after  years,  is  not  only  the 
most  magnificent  and  costly,  but  .also  the  most  clear  and 
accunate,  of  all  the  works  on  African  ornithology. 

“  small  eagles”  and  “  curious  Inawks,”  the  existence  ot 
which  is  now  doubted,  may,  notwithstanding,  be  seen  by 
our  juvenile  readers  in  every  museum  in  Europe,  fora 
sum  varying  from  nothing  sterling  to  2s.  Cd.  of  the  same 
money. 

We  shall  now  descend  to  the  cellar  in  search  of  the 
paper-cutter,  and  if  successful  in  that  investigation,  've 
shall  probably  favour  our  readers  with  our  opinion  of  the 
historical  and  descriptive  parts  of  this  volume  at  a  tuture 
opportunity. 


The  Arrow  and  the  Rose ;  with  Other  Poems.  By 
liam  Kennedy.  8vo.  Pp.  ri3.  London.  Smith, 
Elder,  and  Lo.  1S30. 


There  cannot  l)e  a  doubt  that  the  big-wigs  of  the 
literary  world  are  at  present  reposing  under  the  luxuri¬ 
ance  of  their  well-powdered  curls,  and  are  doing  little  or 
nothing  worthy  of  their  former  reputation.  1  here  can 
be  as  little  doubt  that  In  ten  or  fifteen  years,  the  greater 
jiroportion  of  these  same  big-wigs  w'ill  either  be  gatbeie 
to  their  fathers,  or  will  be  in  that  ah  agendo  state, 
invariably  accompanies  the  period  of  second  childb 
The  question,  therefore,  comes  to  be— who  are 
ceed  the  reigning  dynasty  of  big-wigs?— “  who  sbal 
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their  vacant  places?”  Looking  around,  as  we  have  for 
some  time  been  accustomed  to  do,  with  a  shrewd  and  ob¬ 
servant  eye  on  the  aspirants  of  the  present  day — on  the 
young  men  literary — we  are  free  to  confess,  that,  amidst 
the  multitude,  we  find  few  in  whom  there  seems  to  be  a 
promise  of  high  things.  Yet  we  believe  that  we  could 
at  this  moment  lay  our  hand  upon  the  heads  of  a  small 
l)Ut  worthy  band  of  kindred  spirits,  who,  in  the  course 
of  ten  or  fifteen  years,  will  stand  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  republic  of  letters,  as  that  in  which  the  best  of  our 
living  authors  now  find  themselves.  The  old  race  of 
big-wigs  will  have  passed  away,  and  a  newer  race  wdll 
succeed  ; — William  Kennedy  will  be  one  of  them. 

We  come  to  this  conclusion,  because  we  see  and  know 
that  Kennedy’s  mind  is  as  yet  only  marching  on  towards 
its  strength,  and  that  its  best  efforts  are  still  before  it. 
The  only  works  he  has  yet  published,  with  the  exception 
of  a  good  many  contributions  to  different  periodicals,  are 
a  prose  tale,  told  with  much  simplicity  and  power,  en¬ 
titled  “  My  Early  Days;”  a  volume  of  iniscellaneous 
poetry,  which  has  been  more  than  usually  successful, 
under  the  name  of  “  Fitful  Fancies  and  now  the  book 
before  us.  Mr  Kennedy  is  not  yet  thirty.  He  has, 
therefore,  done  enough  in  securing  for  himself  a  position. 
He  has  ceased  to  be  one  of  the  crowd  ;  he  is  before  the 
eyes  of  those  who  read,  and  who  watch  the  develope- 
ment  of  intellect.  He  has  got  into  his  hands  the  lever 
which  Archimedes  sighed  for ; — to  what  extent  he  is  to 
move  the  world  with  it,  must  depend  upon  himself. 

It  is  pleasant,  in  these  degenerate  days,  to  open  a  vo¬ 
lume  of  poetry  with  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  its  author, 
—with  a  feeling  somewhat  akin  to  that  with  which,  a 
good  many  years  ago,  we  used  to  open  a  similar  volume, 
when  Byron,  Moore,  Campbell,  and  Scott,  were  in  their 
glory.  Now-a-days,  the  critic  casts  a  green-and-yellow 
sort  of  look  upon  most  rhythmical  effusions,  expecting 
them  to  turn  out  as  watery  and  muddy  as  the  weakest 
species  of  that  sloppy  drink  which  the  London  cockneys 
miscall  “  brown  stout.”  And  rarely  indeed  is  the  heavy 
presentiment  found  to  be  without  cause.  Of  all  the  books 
of  metre  that  have  been  published  within  the  last  ten 
years,  how  many,  think  you,  are  destined  to  live  ? — how 
many  are  remembered  and  spoken  of  even  at  the  present 
moment?  We  want  some  poet  to  ‘‘  rouse  us  with  a  rat¬ 
tling  peal  of  thunder,” — some  bard  who  will  be  “  bloody, 
bold,  and  resolute.”  Kennedy  has  not  done  this  yet,  but 
the  lightning  sleeps  in  liim,  and  already  coruscates 
round  him.  Nobody  could  peruse  his  “  Fitful  Fancies” 
witliout  seeing  at  once  that  he  was  a  man  to  take  an  in¬ 
terest  in,  and  that  in  all  probability  each  successive  work 
he  brought  forth  would  add  to  his  jmpularity.  There  is 
no  flummery  about  him.  He  is  full  of  strong  feelings 
and  good  conceptions.  He  thinks  b«»ldly,  and,  what  is 
much  better,  he  thinks  sincerely.  The  curse  of  much  of 
the  writing  of  the  present  day  is,  that  it  does  not  convey 
the  real  sentiments  of  the  author,  but  has  been  got  up 
for  show.  It  is  too  much  like  the  scenery  in  a  great 
theatre, — dazzling  enough  when  seen  at  a  distance,  but 
totally  incapable  of  standing  close  inspection.  There  has 
been  an  overstraining  after  high-wrought  effects, — a  de¬ 
termination  to  take  the  judgment  and  the  fancy  by  sur¬ 
prise, — a  vast  deal  of  glitter,  a  great  (piantity  of  spangles 
and  brocade,  but  a  total  absence  of  manly  simjilicity  and 
straightforward  truth  to  nature. 

Kennedy  has  not  given  way  to  these  besetting  sins  among 
the  minor  poets  of  the  day.  Manliness  and  sincerity  are 
the  great  characteristics  of  liis  style.  He  writes  like  a 
man  of  good  muscle  ;  he  strikes  his  idea  on  the  head  at 
once,  and  proceeds  to  another.  He  is  no  admirer  of  or- 
J^ainent.  He  uses  the  good  old  language  of  England, — 
thrilling  as  it  is,  and  full  of  home  power, —  and  his 
thoughts  stand  in  it  strong  and  sturdy,  like  the  bristles 
on  the  back  of  the  fretted  porcupine.  Nor  do  we  like 
our  p(iet’s  compositions  the  less  that  there  frequently  runs 
through  them  a  slight  vein  of  satire— a  sort  of  subdued 


contempt  for  many  of  the  littlenesses  and  absurdities  of 
artificial  man.  We  do  not  look  on  this  as  indicating  a 
morbid  state  of  feeling,  but  rather  as  evincing  that  higher 
tone  of  mind  by  which  superior  natures  are  often  thrown 
back  upon  themselves,  finding  among  the  hurrying  crowd 
no  sympathy  with  their  own  more  lofty  aspirations. 

“  The  Arrow  and  the  Rose”  is  founded  on  the  tradi¬ 
tional  story  of  the  love  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  when  Prince 
of  Bearne,  and  only  sixteen  years  old,  for  Fleurette,  a 
gardener’s  daughter.  M.  De  Jouy,  who  has  narrated 
the  circumstances  of  this  attachment  in  choice  French, 
remarks  of  the  heroine  of  the  tale, — “  Fleurette  est  la 
seule  des  maitresses  de  Henri  IV.  qui  I’ait  aime  comme 
il  meritait  de  l  etre,  la  seule  qui  lui  fut  fidele,  qu’il  put 
avouer  sans  rongir ;  mais  elle  ne  fut  pas  presentee;  elle 
n’eut  pas  le  tabouret  cliez  la  reine,  elle  ne  travailla  pas 
tTvec  les  ministres  et  avec  le  confesseur,  elle  ne  donna  ii  la 
France  ni  princes  batards,  ni  princes  legitimes  ;  aussi 
I’histoire  n’en  fait-elle  pas  mention.”  The  incidents  con¬ 
nected  with  the  fate  of  poor  Fleurette  are  very  simple, 
and  IMr  Kennedy  does  not  attempt  to  shroud  that  sim- 
jdicity  in  any  extrinsic  embellisliment.  The  young  prince 
saw  her  first  .at  a  meeting  of  archers  assembled  by  Charles 
IX.  who  loved  the  pastime  of  the  bow,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Nerac.  We  are  introduced  to  Henry  of 
Navarre  in  the  following  spirited  passage,  in  which  is 
also  explained  the  reason  why  the  tale  is  called  the  “Ar¬ 
row  and  the  Hose 


“  Against  a  pleasant  chestnut-tree, 

A  youth,  not  yet  sixteen,  was  leaning ; 

A  goodly  bow  he  had,  though  he 
Inclined  not  to  their  archery. 

But  with  a  look  of  meaning, 

A  wayward  smile,  just  half  subdued, 

Apart  the  silvan  jmstime  view’tl. 

His  careless  caji,  his  garments  grev, 

H  is  fingers  strong — his  clear  brown  cheek. 
And  hair  of  hajdess  red,  you’d  say 
A  mountain  lad  did  speak — 

A  stripling  of  the  Bearnese  hills. 

Rear’d  hardy  among  rocks  and  rills  ; 

But  his  rude  garb  became  him  well— 

His  gold  locks,  softly  curling,  fell; 

H  is  face  with  soul  was  ehxjuent. 

His  features  <h‘licately  blent ; 

And  freely  did  his  quick  glance  roam. 

As  one  who  felt  himself  at  home. 

Where’er  a  warrior’s  weapon  gleam’d, 

Or  the  glad  eye  of  beauty  beam’d. 


“  ‘  What,  loitering  thus,  hope  of  Guienne  !* 
Cried  Guise’s  duke,  advancing  near 
The  boy’s  retreat, — ‘  A  wondering  man 
Am  I  to  find  you  here ! 

The  fiery  steed  brooks  not  the  stall. 

When  hound  and  horn  to  greenwood  call ; 
And  bowman  bold  will  chafe  to  be 
Restrain’d  from  his  artillerie. 

IVIy  liege  impatient  is  to  learn 

Where  bides  the  merry  Prince  of  Bearne.* 


“  With  solemn  tone,  and  brow  demure, 
The  blossom  of  Navarre  replied— 

*  Trust  me,  my  lord,  vou  may  assure 
aiy  cousin,  that  with  pride 
P<I  venture  in  the  morning’s  sport, 

Ha<l  I  been  perfected  at  Conrt 
In  forest  lore.  The  little  skill 
I  boast,  was  glean’d  on  woodland  hill. 
From  the  wild  hunters  of  our  land, 
Vv’ho  Paris  modes  ill  understand. 

If  you  will  countenaru’e  to-day 
Trial  of  our  provincial  way. 

I’ll  take  my  chance  among  the  rest. 
And,  hap  what  will.  I’ll  do  my  best.* 


“  Loud  laugh ’<1  the  King,  and  cried,  ‘  Agreed!* 
Ladies  and  lords  laugh’d  louder  still ; 

The  buoyant  Prince,  with  feathery  8|»eed, 
Unheeding,  work’d  hicJ  will. 
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At  a  tall  yeoman’s  boldest  pace 
lie  measured  o’er  the  shooting  space ; 

Planted  an  orange  on  a  jude, 

And,  pointing,  said,  ‘  llehnld  the  goal  !’ 

Then  stood,  as  practised  archers  stand, 

W  hen  the  coy  deer  invites  the  hand. 

‘‘  Back  to  his  ear  the  shaft  he  drew. 

And  gracefully,  as  he  had  been 
Apollo’s  pupil — twang  !  it  flew 
Right  to  the  mark,  which,  pierced  core-through, 

Fell  sever’d  on  the  green. 

'  High  swell’d  the  plaudits  of  the  crowd  ; 

The  marksman  neither  spoke  nor  bow’d. 

But  braced  him  fora  second  shot, 

As  was  the  custom  of  the  play  ; 

When  Charles,  in  accents  brief  and  hot, 

Desired  him  to  give  way  ; 

And  with  small  show  of  courtesy. 

Displaced  him  ere  he  could  reply. 

“  His  generous  cheek  flush’d  into  flame — 

Trembled  from  head  to  heel  his  frame; 

Again  he  had  his  weapon  ready. 

His  eye  coin^entred  on  the  King, 

With  manhood’s  mettle  burning  steady, 

A  fearful-looking  thing  ! 

A  knight,  the  amplest  in  the  field, 

Served  the  scared  monarch  for  a  shield. 

Until  his  cousin’s  anger  slept. 

When  from  his  portly  screen  he  stept, 

And  idly  strove  the  mark  to  hit, 

Passing  a  sjiear’s  length  wide  of  it ; 

^Muttering  a  ban  on  how  and  (juiver, 

He  flung  them  hotli  into  the  river  ; 

And  straight  ileparted  from  the  scene. 

His  dignity  disturb’d  by  spleen. 

“  France’s  lost  laurel  to  regain. 

Guise  shot  and  cleft  the  fruit  in  twain  ; 

Hari  y  liked  little  to  divide 
U'he  garland  with  Parisian  pride, 

And  failing  at  the  time  to  find 
An  orange  suited  to  his  mind, 

Begg’il  from  a  blushing  country  maid, 

A  red  rose  on  her  bosom  laid. 

Poor  girl !  it  was  not  in  her  power 
Fnnn  such  a  youth  to  save  the  flower ! 

The  prize  was  his — triumphantly 
He  fix’d  it  on  a  neighbouring  tree — 

H  is  bonnet  doff’d,  and  clear’d  his  brow, 

While  beauty  whisper’d  ‘  Note  him  now 
A  moment,  and  the  sweet  rose  shiver’d. 

Beneath  the  shaft  that  in  it  quiver’d. 

“  He  bore  the  arrow  ami  its  crest. 

The  w(»unded  flower,  to  the  fair. 

The  ])ressure  of  whose  virgin  breast 
It  late  seem’d  proud  to  hear — 

Shrinking,  she  wish’d  herself  away. 

As  the  young  Prince,  with  hearing  gay 
And  gallant  speech,  hefoie  her  bent, 

Tiike  victor  at  a  tournament — 

‘  Damsel  !  accept  again’ — he  said — 

‘  With  this  steel  stalk,  thy  favourite,  dead  !  — 
Unwept  it  perish’d — for  there  glows 
On  thy  soft  cheek  a  lovelier  rose!’  ” 

The  acquaintance  which  this  little  incident  occasions  ' 
soon  ripens  into  love.  The  young  people  pledge  their  i 
troth  to  each  other ;  hut  Henry  has  too  much  to  do  ini 
the  world  to  lie  left  long  among  the  gardens  of  Nerac.  I 
He  departs;  hut  promises,  as  lovers  always  do,  unchan-  I 
ging  fidelity.  The  parents  of  Fleurette,  ignorant  of  her  i 
imha]>py  attachment,  urge  her  to  marry  a  suitor  in  her  ' 
own  rank  of  life;  hut  she  refuses,  for  all  her  thoughts  are 
of  her  absent  lord.  IMonths  elapse,  hut  Henry  comes  not. 
Hope  sickens  into  despair.  At  length  the  heart-hrokefi 
maiden  sees  her  lover  passing  one  day,  not  far  fnmi  her  i 
father’s  orchard  ;  hut  he  is  not  alone  ;  a  lady  of  the  court  | 
is  with  him,  on  whom  he  lavishes  a  thousand  attentions. 
The  rustling  made  among  the  branches,  as  Fleurette  has¬ 
tens  home^to  hide  her  griefs  in  her  own  cottage,  attracts 
Henry’s  atteiitiou.  He  sees  her,  is  stiu-tled  by  her  altered 


appearance,  and  a  gush  of  former  tenderness,  almost  ob¬ 
literated,  arises  in  his  bosom.  He  entreats  an  interview 
I  and  she  consents  to  meet  him  that  evening  at  the  fountain 
j  in  the  castle  garden.  The  night  is  dark  and  gusty,  but 
Henry  is  true  to  his  appointment.  Fleurette,  however  is 
not  there.  He  finds,  instead, 

“  An  Arrow  and  a  wither’d  Rose — 

Well  he  that  shaft  and  flower  knows  !” 

and  a  paper  is  attached,  by  which  he  is  informed  that 
Fleurette  exists  for  him  no  longer,  having  drowned  her¬ 
self  in  the  fountain.  The  tale  concludes  with  Ileiuv’s 
impassioned  grief,  and  the  poet’s  reflections.  We  abstain 
from  any  farther  <|uotatioiis,  because  the  author  has  sel- 
I  dom  interrupted  the  flow  of  his  narrative  by  the  iiitro- 
i  duction  of  any  merely  poetical  passages,  and  the  composi¬ 
tion  must  therefore  he  read  consecutively,  in  order  to  be 
])r(»perly  ap])reciated.  It  possesses  numerous  attractions, 
and  w'ill  not  only  moisten  the  eye  of  many  a  gentle  dam¬ 
sel,  hut  w^ill  soften  and  improve  the  heart  of  even  the 
most  cynicifl. 

Whilst,  however,  we  highly  approve  of  the  “  Arrow 
and  the  Hose,”  we  hesitate  not  to  say  that  it  is  in  the 
minor  poems,  wdiich  occupy  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  vo¬ 
lume,  w'e  discover  the  best  proofs  of  IMr  Kennedy’s  genius, 
and  see  most  prominently  developed  the  peculiar  charac¬ 
teristics  of  his  mind.  These  smaller  poems  are  full  of 
both  vigour  and  tenderness,  and,  in  all  respects,  worthy 
;  of  the  hopes  which  we  entertain  of  their  author.  A  few 
I  of  them  have  already  appeared  in  print,  and  have  at  dif- 
I  ferent  times  been  quoted,  with  the  commendation  they 
deserved,  in  the  lAterary  Journal.  Among  these  w'e  ob¬ 
serve,  “  On  Leaving  Scotland,”  “  The  Bold  Lover,”  and 
“  Thirty  Years.”  We  shall  now  ({note  some  verses, 
which  come  before  the  public,  we  believe,  for  the  first 
time.  They  are  original  and  striking  : 

THE  DIRGE  OF  THE  LAST  CONQUEROR. 

The  flag  of  battle  on  its  staff  hangs  drooping— 

The  thundering  artillery  is  still — 

The  war-horse  pines,  ami,  o’er  his  sabre  stooping, 

H  is  rider  grieves  for  his  neglected  skill : 

!  The  chief  who  swejit  the  ruddy  tide  of  glory, 

The  Com(ueror  I  now  only  lives  in  story. 

3Iourn,  nations  !  mourn  !  The  godlike  man’s  no  more, 

Who  fired  your  roofs,  and  quench’d  your  hearths  witli 
gore  ! 

Skies,  baleful  blue — harvests  of  hateful  yellow’— 

Bring  sad  assurance  that  he  is  not  here  ; 

Where  waved  his  j)lume  the  grape  forg(»t  to  mellow, 

He  changed  the  pruning-hook  into  the  spear. 

But  peace  and  her  dull  train  are  fast  returning. 

And  so  farewell  to  famine,  hloofl,  and  burning! 

]VIourn,  nations  I  mourn  I  The  godlike  man’s  no  more, 
Who  fired  your  riA)fs,  and  quench’d  your  hearths  with 
gore ! 

‘‘  Hopes  of  the  young  and  strong,  they’re  all  departed — 
Disliomiiir’d  manhood  tills  the  ungrateful  1‘arni ; 
Parents  !  life’s  halm  hath  fled — now  broken-hearted. 
Deplore  the  fate  that  bids  your  sons  disarm. 

()  heavenly  times  !  when  your  own  gohl  was  paying 
Your  gallant  sons  for  being  slain,  m*  slaying  ! 

IMourn,  natimis  1  mourn  !  The  godlike  man’s  no  more, 
AVho  fired  your  roofs,  and  quench’d  your  hearths  with 
gore ! 

‘‘  Bud  of  our  Island’s  virtue !  thou  art  blighted, 

Since  w'ar’s  hot  breath  abroad  hath  ceased  to  blow; 
Instead  of  clashing  swoids,  soft  hearts  are  plighted, 

I  lands  join'd,  and  liousehold  goblets  made  to  flow; 
And  for  tne  ocean-i’oar  of  hostile  meeting. 

Land  w  aits  t«»  land  Concord’s  ignoble  greeting. 

IMourn,  nations  !  mourn  !  The  godlike  man’s  no  more, 
Who  fir4*d  your  roofs,  and  4pieiich’d  your  hearths  wit 
gore  I 

The  apple-tree  is  on  the  rampart  growing  ; 

On  the  stern  battlement  the  wall-flower  blooms ; 
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The  stream  that  roll’d  blood-ivd  is  faintly  ^lowintr 
W  ith  summer’s  rose,  which  its  ^reeii  hanks  perfumes; 
The  helm  that  ^irt  the  brow  of  the  undaunted, 

13 V  peasant  hands  with  garden  shrubs  is  planted. 

’Aroiirii,  nations !  m<uirn  !  The  pallike  man’s  no  more, 
ivho  Hred  your  roofs,  and  quench’d  your  hearths  with 
gore ! 

«  Men  wax  obscurely  old — the  city  sleeper 
Starts  not  at  horse-tramp,  or  deep  bugle-horn  ; 

The  grenadier  consijles  no  h)vely  weeper, 

Above  her  sullen  kindred’s  bodies  borne; 

The  people  smile,  and  regal  pride’s  declining. 

Since  round  imperial  brows  the  olive’s  twining. 

Mourn,  nations!  mourn  I  The  godlike  man’s  no  more. 
Who  tired  your  roofs,  and  quench’d  your  hetirths  with 
gore !” 

In  a  ditFerent  style,  and  probably  still  more  poetical,  is 

A  LAST  REMEMliRANCE. 

‘‘  I  never  more  shall  see  thee. 

Except  as  now  1  see. 

In  musings  of  the  midnight  hour, 

W  hile  I'ancy  revels  free  ! 

I’ll  never  hear  thy  welcoming. 

Nor  clasp  thy  thrilling  hand. 

Nor  view  thy  home,  if  e’er  again 
1  hail  our  common  land. 

I  have  thee  full  before  me, 

'i'hv  mild,  but  mournful  eve  ; 

And  brow  as  tail*  as  the  cold  moon 
That  hears  thy  secret  sigh. 

There  are  roses  in  thy  window. 

As  when  1  last  was  there — 

Hut  where  hath  tied  the  matcliless  one. 

Thy  young  cheek  used  to  wear  I 

‘‘  Though  pjirted,  maid — long  parted, 

And  not  to  meet  cigain. 

One  star  hath  ruled  the  late  of  both. 

And  sear’d  our  hearts  with  pain  : 

And  though  before  the  altar 
I  may  not  call  tliee  bride. 

Accept  a  token  of  the  bond 
lly  which  we  are  allied. 

“  I’ve  found  for  thee  an  emblem 
Of  what  hath  fall’n  <m  me, 

A  leatless  branch  that  lately  crown’d 
A  lightning-stricken  tree; 

Torn  from  the  i)leasant  stem  it  loved, 

The  severing  scar  alone 
Jtemains  to  show  that  e’er  it  grew, 

W  here  it  for  years  had  grown. 

‘‘  For  pledges  of  alfection. 

I’ll  give  tliee  faded  flowers. 

And  thou  shalt  send  me  wither’d  leaves 
From  Autumn’s  naked  howers. 

The  tears  of  untold  bitterness 
I’ll  drink,  instead  of  wine. 

Carousing  to  thy  broken  ]>eace — 

Do  thou  as  much  for  mine  ! 

‘‘  W’hene’er  a  passing  funeral 
Ih  esents  its  dark  array. 

For  thee,  mv  maiden  desolate! 

1  will  not  fail  to  jiray. 

Deneath  the  quiet  collin-lid, 

’Twere  better  lar  to  sleep. 

Than  live  to  nurse  the  scorpion  Care 
WTthin  thy  bosom  deep. 

“  The  midnight  wind  is  grieving; 

Its  melancholy  swell 
l)(>th  make  it  meet  to  bear  to  thee 
Thy  lover’s  last  farew’ell ; 

Farewell  !  pale  child  of  hopelessness  ! 

’J'is  stnnething  still  to  know^. 

That  he  who  cannot  claim  thy  heart. 

Partakes  of  all  its  wo.” 

lo  the  other  contents  of  the  volume,  Mr  Kennedy  lias 
•dded  nine  “  Songs,”  all  of  which  are  excellent.  He  was 
unknown  to  us  as  a  song-writer.  Some  of  the  most 


interesting  and  beautiful  of  poor  U.  A.  Smith’s  melodies 
are  adapted  to  his  words.*  T'hat  these  words  are  not 
likely  to  dishonour  the  music  to  which  they  may  be  set, 
the  following  specimen  will  sufliciently  show: 

I  SHALL  THINK  OF  IT  EVER. 

“  I  shall  think  of  it  ever  ! 

The  dav  when  thy  hand 
W  aved  adieu  to  the  wjitcher, 

W  ho  wept  on  the  strand. 

Aly  sole  cherish’d  treasure 
Thy  giddy  hark  hore. 

As  it  Hew  like  a  lleet-pinion’d 
Dove  from  the  shore. 

“  There  was  gladness  in  heaven, 

And  greenness  on  earth  ; 

The  thiwers  Hush’d  with  beauty, 

The  birds  full  of  mirth  ; 

But  tbe  glory  that  Nature 
Around  me  had  shed, 

W'  as  as  red  roses  wnsitliing 
The  brow  of  the  dead. 

‘‘  At  noon  sail’d  the  vessel; 

Till  sunset  I  lay. 

Giving  sighs  to  the  breezes. 

And  tears  to  the  bay  : 

Till  the  ^Moon’s  silent  footstep 
Stole  over  the  main. 

To  the  cold-hearted  city 
1  turn’d  not  again. 

“  And  other  days  follow’d, 

]M(»re  tranquil  than  this. 

And  Ixith  fondly  ]>romised 
Renewal  of  bliss ; 

Still  lives  my  aHection  — 

Still  h»vely  art  thou  ; 

Anil  ne’er  shall  I  call  thee 
Untrue  to  thy  vow. 

“  W\*ll  1  know  in  thy  bosom 
Deceit  could  not  be  ; 

’Twas  the  world  ju’oved  the  traitor 
'fo  IMary  and  me. 

It  chain’d  me  far  distant ; 

Thy  cliajdet  it  wove, 

W  hich  mock’d  at  the  altar 
The  emblem  of  love. 

“  Though  thou  now  art  another’s, 

W  h(»  shouldst  have  been  mine; 

Vet  be  Heaven’s  best  blessings 
On  thee  and  on  thine  ! 

If  there’s  one  whom  1  name  not, 

It  is  not  from  hate — 

If  he  love  thee,  I  hlame  not — 

]My  feud  be  with  fate, 

“  'I’o  that  fate  unrepining 
I’d  bend,  if  on  high 
It  sprang  from  the  wisdom 
W  hich  rules  earth  and  sky  ; 

But  the  fond  and  the  fitted 
Are  doom’d  hy  a  plan. 

Decreed  by  the  pettiest 
1  Missions  of  man. 

“  ’Mid  the  calm  of  this  moment 
I  feel  what  I’ve  lost. 

And  I  cannot  help  grieving 
O’er  hopes  rudely  cross’d. 

All  the  peace  of  the  present 
I’d  give  lor  the  pain 
Of  that  parting,  while  dreaming 
I’d  clas]>  thee  again  I” 


*  We  do  not  recollect  whether  we  have  ever  mentioned  in  the 
Journal  Smith’s  publication,  entitled  Select  Melodies.”  We  take 
this  opportunity  of  recommending  it  earnestly  to  all  lovers  of  fine 
music.  'I'liere  is  not  a  commonplace  or  uninteresting  air  in  the 
whole  work  ;  and  there  are  a  great  number,  lx;longing  to  many  dif¬ 
ferent  nations.  The  musical  world  of  Scotland  sustained  a  loss  in 
hiinith’s  death,  which  has  not  yet  been  filled  up. 
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liers,  listening  to  a  tale  of  the  ancient  times,  told  by  that  Jt  is  a  delij^htful  privilege  to  sit  by  one’s  fire  during 
pleasant  donna  in  the  centre  ot  the  circle.  In  the  back-  the  long  nights  of  winter,  and  see  before  us  the  identical 
jrroiin‘1  the  eye  wanders  among  the  green  glades  of  a  ’  palaces,  and  high  anti<[ue  houses,  and  calm  canals,  and 
lively  wood,  intersected  with  shade  and  sunshine,  and  '  merry  gondolas,  and  quaint  costumes,  of  Venice, 


“  The  beings  of  the  mind  are  not  of  clay ; 
Essentially  immortal,  they  create 
And  multi[)ly  in  us  a  brighter  ray, 

And  more  beloved  existence.” 


ntfordiiig,  among  its  openings,  rich  pasture  for  the  «  i  ^  i  r  ii  r  ^ 

antlered  deer.  ()ur  blessings  on  thee,  vStothard  !  Thou  pleasant  place  of  a  ostivity  ; 

art  foil  of  southern  fancies  and  graceful  imaginations.  or  else  wander  on,  ’neath  blue  and  brilliant  skies,  to 

VIII.  The  Secret,  painted  by  J.  P.  Davis,  engraved  Home,  the  “  city  of  the  soul,”  among  whose  lofty  ruins 
|)V  F.  llacon.  "1  his  is,  on  the  whole,  the  poorest  illus-  and  overwhelming  associations  we  come  to  feel  with 
tration  in  the  book.  Yet  it  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  Byron,  that 

merit.  The  girl  who  is  telling  the  secret  to  her  friend  is  . 

•  1  1  beings  of  the  mind  are  not  of  clay; 

jX  A  Magdalen,  painted  by  Correggio,  engraved  by  ^ssentia  }  immoital,  they  cieate 

W  II.  Watt.  A  glorious  picture  !  sulfused  all  over  with  multiply  in  us  a  brighter  ray, 

the  genius  of  one  of  the  old  masters  of  the  art.  The  ex-  moie  beloved  existence. 

qjiisite  drawing  and  haimouious  outline  (T  the  female  ^  passing  pleasant  thing,  vvdien  the  vvdnd  whistles 

tigure,  recumbent  in  the  foiogiound,  must  be  seen,  t4»  be  and  the  rain  beats,  to  have  onlv  a  dim  consciousness  of 
duly  appreciated.  One  gazes  on  it  as  it  it  ueie  a  piece  these  external  evils,  while  the  st)lendour  of  the  I^and- 
ot  jKiinted  music,  taking  the  sense  captive  thiough  the  *^cape  Annual  glitters  before  our  eves,  and  carries  our 
inediimi  ot  the  eye.  let  how  sublimely  simple  is  the  faricy  far  away  down  the  sunny  side  of  the  Alps  and 
arrangement  of  the  whole  !  Let  the  discij»le  of  Martin  Apeiinines. 
tarn  from  this  noble  work  to  any  one  of  his  own  jum- 
bles,  and  blush  at  its  littleness  ! 

X.  The  iMdjf  and  the  W  asp,  painted  by  Chalon,  en-  German  Annuals. — Mnsenalmanach  filr  das  Jahr 
graved  by  Greatbach.  1  his  is  an  exceedingly  clev'er  pro-  Ilerausgegeben  von  Amadeus  Wendt.  Zweiter  Jahr- 

daction.  1  he  lady  s  teiror  at  the  approach  of  the  wasp,  gang.  Mit  Tiecks  Bildniss.  (^Almanack  of  the  Muses 

and  the  look  of  determination  with  which  her  waiting-  18.31.  Second  Annual  A]>pearance.  With  a  Por- 

woman  lifts  the  fan  to  smite  the  poor  insect  to  the  ground,  Tieck. )  Leipzig.  Wcidmann. 

are  admirably  brought  out.  1  he  details  of  the  picture  Minerva,  Taschenhuch  fur  das  Jahr  1831.  Zw’^ei  und 


are  gorgeous,  and  linely  finished.  Zwanzigster  ;  oder,  der  neuen  Folge,  Erster  .lahrgang. 

XI.  (7/tew/,  painted  by  F.  Nash,  engrav’ed  by  E.  Good-  Mit  neun  Kupfern.  (^Minerva:  A  Pochet-Jjook  for 

all.  A  city  scene,  full  of  life  and  light.  1  he  canal-boat  Year  1831.  33ie  3’ w^enty- Second  Annual  Appear- 

froin  Bruges,  loaded  with  passengers  of  all  descriptions,  is  ance,  or  the  First  of  the  New  Series.  With  nine  En- 

just  arriving.  .  .  ^  gravings. )  Leipzig.  Ernst  Fleischer. 

XII.  Trojan  Fugitives,  \)ii\nte(\hy  George  .Tones,  R,  A., 

engraved  by  .1.  C.  Edwards.  In  the  foreground  is  a  3hiE  German  Annuals  are  certainly  not  so  expensiv'ely 

beautiful  group  of  Trojan  women,  looking  towards  their  — or,  if  the  expression  is  more  agreeable,  so  elegantly — got 

beloved  city,  which  is  in  flames,  whilst  the  moon,  partly  up  as  the  English.  To  make  amends,  however,  they  are 

obscured  by  clouds  and  smoke,  sheds  a  melancholy  light  ahv’ays  neat,  though  of  less  costly  materials  ;  their  literary 

over  the  disastrous  scene.  'Fhere  is  a  great  deal  of  poetry  contents  are,  at  the  least,  e([ual  in  merit  to  ours  ;  and 

and  true  classical  feeling  in  this  picture.  their  cheapness  is  such,  that  even  the  poorest  of  the  edu- 

Our  remarks  on  the  Illustrations  having  run  to  such  cated  classes  can  afford  to  put  them  to  their  best  use — 

a  length,  we  must  reserve  for  the  present  our  account  of  make  gifts  of  them  at  the  household  festival  of  Christinas, 

the  letter-press,  which  consists,  as  usual,  of  contributions  — a  festival  which,  as  some  of  our  readers  may  yet  re- 

froin  a  v^ariety  of  well-known  pens.  member,  we  once  attempted  to  describe  to  them. 

—  .  ,  -  ■  . -  As  yet,  only  two  of  the  German  Annuals  for  next  year 

Thr,  T ^  1  A  J  ^  lani  rwyi  rr>  •  a  •  r.  i  have  come  to  hand.  There  are  many  of  them  which  we 
1  he  JMndscape  Annual  for  \^3\\  The  Tourist  in  Italu  ;  .  ,  .  i  i  .  •  v  ur' 

•  „  rp.  ^  111  .L  .  1  />  •  1  can  right  gladlv  siiare,  but  we  miss  our  favourite  “  Lra- 

by  Ihomas  Koscoe.  Illustrated  from  Drawings  bv  .  „  i,  tt*  /  .u  i  . 

Q  n.  .  1.  4  T  1  i>  1  ^  T  •  *1  nia  sadly.  Her  poetry  was  not  much  worth,  it  is  true. 

5>.  1  rout,  r.,sq.,  F.  8.  A.  London.  Robert  Jennings  and  T  •  .  .  i 

Willi-  Ch'  r  versitication  was  luscious  to  an  extreme,  and  the 

am  ap  in.  .  sense  as  dull  as  heart  could  wish — not  unlike  the  favourite 

liiERE  is  not  ainonir  all  the  Annuals  a  fairer  volume  American  «iish,  “  hominy  ami  molasses;”  but,  to  make 


from  a  v^ariety  of  well-known  pens. 

The  Landscape  Annual  for  1831 :  The  Tourist  in  llahj  ; 
by  3'homas  Roscoe.  Illustrated  from  Drawings  by 
S.  Front,  Esq.,  F.  S.  A.  Imndon.  Robert  Jennings  and 
William  Chaplin.  1831. 

liiEKE  is  not  among  all  the  Annuals  a  fairer  volume 


than  this.  It  contains  ten  splendid  views  in  Venice,  amends,  we  had  always  a  quantity  of  nervous  prose,  ge- 
ten  equally  splendid  in  Rome,  and  six  miscellaneous  Ita-  nerally  telling  some  “  right  merrye  conceit”  of  the  old 
ban  scenes,  making  in  all  twenty-six  beautiful  embel-  Italian  artists,  who  seem  to  have  been  the  most  indefati- 
bshments.  The  letter-press  is  worthy  of  the  engravings,  ^^able  practical  jokers  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  is  in 
t  oes  not  consist  of  a  mere  hasty  and  superficial  com-  vain,  however,  that  we  spend  time  in  this  world  sighing 


pilation  from  gazetteers  and  guide-books,  but  is  carefully 
and  classically  written,  containing  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation,  mixed  up  with  many  picturesque  descrip- 
tions  and  amusing  anecdotes  and  sketches.  Among  the 
views,  which,  from  the  associations  connected  with 
fbem,  possess  more  than  common  interest,  we  are  par- 


over  what  we  have  not.  The  wiser  way  is  to  make 
merry  with  what  we  have. 

F'irst,  then,  the  “  Almanack  of  the  Muses”  is  the 
youngest  of  a  tribe,  in  which  Gcithe,  Schiller,  and  the 
greatest  of  their  contemporaries,  have  not  disdained  to 


>  p  ssess  moie  tnan  common  interest,  we  are  par-  exercise  their  talents.  It  is  a  mirror  of  the  poets  of  the 
icu  ar  y  delighted  with  those  of  litian  s  House,  the  Ri-  ^uch  as  our  friend  Hogg  once  contemplated;  but  the 

a,  ord  Byron  s  1  al ace,  St  Marks  Place,  the  l  oriim,  Dnglish  I’egitsus  does  not  draw  so  well  in  harness  as  his 
emp  e  of  \esta  and  House  of  Rienzi,  the  Borghese  German  brother.  3’his  Annual  (as  its  “  forbears  before 
•^^**^^***’  Sibyls  lemple  at  1  ivoli,  the  Falls  were)  is  an  admirable  barometer  of  the  poetical  atmo- 
d‘rti  Biidge  of  Augustus  at  N.irni.  It  is  sphere.  It  is  rather  low  this  year — indicative  of  dull,  close 

^mcult  to  say,  whether  the  artist’s  pencil  or  the  editor’s  weather.  In  Germany,  as  with  us,  the  first  fresh  burst  of  a 
has  done  most  justice  to  these  scenes.  They  have,  at  eighty  poetical  eruption  is  over— what  we  now  hear  is 
*  events,  succeeded  between  them  in  twining  still  more  tornado,  but  the  dving  wailings  of  the  subsiding 

/»*ely  round  our  dear  heart’s  love  that  golden  land  “  of  Biirger,  Voss,  and  the  Stolbergs,  rioted  in  the 

^^p  es  old,  or  altars  new,  standing  alone,  with  nothing  luxurious  excess  of  physical  strength  and  ])assion.  Scbil- 
^  ler,  whose  metaphysico-poetical  nature,  jicnetrating  to 

“  WorthiQst  of  Cod,  the  holy  and  the  true.”  the  inmost  recesses  of  intellect,  was  like  the  miner  groping 


ler,  whose  metaphysico-poetical  nature,  jicnetrating  to 
the  inmost  recesses  of  intellect,  was  like  the  miner  groping 
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his  way  in  the  dark  depths  of  the  earth,  now  striking 
out  sparks  by  the  collision  of  his  hard  implements  with 
the  harder  rock,  now  awakening  a  momentary  brilliancy 
by  the  reflection  of  his  lamj)  against  rich  veins  of  native 
metal — gave  forth  his  dark  oracies.  Gdthe,  like  a  migfity, 
pure,  and  waveless  lake,  reflected  back  the  surrounding 
universe  in  softened  forms  and  purer  dies.  '1  hese  days 
are  gone.  A  tamer  race  have  succeeded,  around  whose 
heads  plays  a  reflection  of  past  glories,  like  roseate  hues 
upon  the  Alpine  peaks  at  sunset.  Gdthe  and  Tieck  are 
the  only  ones  of  their  generation  who  survive — and  even 
they  speak  not  now  with  the  fervour  of  earlier  years. 
The  rest  mutter  over  the  formulas  used  by  the  mighty 
necromancers  of  old,  but  the  power  of  the  spell-w'ord  has 
faded. 

‘  It  would,  however,  be  the  height  of  injustice  not  to 
admit,  that  the  volume  which  has  suggested  these  remarks 
contains  much  poetry,  which,  although  not  of  tlie  highest 
class,  must  please  by  melody  of  versification  and  inge¬ 
nuity  of  thought,  and  some  pieces  which,  were  there  no 
other  cause,  would  interest  us  simply  in  virtue  of  their 
authors*  names.  Gdthe  contributes  a  number  of  those 
parables  and  proverbs,  in  turning  which  he  so  much  de¬ 
lights  ;  Ludwig  Tieck  sings  as  sweetly  as  ever ;  Arndt 
has  a  spirited  “  Advice  to  my  Son,”  worthy  of  the  man 
whose  eloquence  shook  Napoleon’s  power  when  it  seemed 
iirmest ;  ( ■hamisso,  the  companion  of  Kotzebue  in  his 
voyage  round  the  world,  the  author  of  I’eter  Schlemihl, 
the  inveterate  philosopher  who  once  broke  his  pipe  in 
his  anxiety  to  initiate  us  into  the  recondite  mysteries  of 
Kant’s  doctrine,  has  begun  (what  will  this  world  come 
to?)  to  lisj)  out  love  lays  at  the  latest  hour. 

Somehow  or  other,  we  alwavs  feel,  wdiile  w'e  are  lav- 
ing  down  the  law  respecting  the  merits  of  any  author  or 
hook,  in  our  beautifully  concise  manner,  that  it  would 
only  he  fair  to  allow  him  to  si»eak  for  himself.  We  sub¬ 
mit  the  following  address  by  (idthe  to  the  L^nited  States 
of  America,  not  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  Almanack  of  the 
IVIuses,  but  as  an  amusing  enough  expression  of  the  pa¬ 
triarch’s  contempt  for  a  species  of  literature  with  which 
our  country,  as  well  as  his,  has  been  Hooded.  It  may  he 
necessary  to  premise,  that  no  basalt  has  yet  been  disco¬ 
vered  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Union.  The  lines 
contain  a  new  version  of  the  great  doctrine  which  he  has 
taught  through  life,  that  the  healthy  state  of  the  mind  is 
that  which  looks  confidently  to  the  future,  instead  of 
brooding  over  the  past : 

TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

“  America,  thou  hast  it  better 
Than  our  ancient  hemisphere; 

Thou  hast  no  ruin’d  castles, 

Nor  basidt,  as  here. 

Thy  children  they  know  not — 

Their  youthful  joy  to  mar — 

Useless  retrospection. 

And  ineffective  war. 

Good  luck  attend  thy  glorious  spring  ! 

And  when  in  time  thy  poets  sing. 

May  s(mie  good  genius  guard  them  all 

From  baron-robber,  knight,  ami  ghost  traditional ! 

The  ^linerva  for  1831  contains  eight  illustrations  of 
the  Sorrows  of  Werter.  We  cannot,  in  conscience,  praise 
them.  They  are  works  which  owe  their  birth,  Ave  see,  at 
the  first  glance,  to  a  country  where  art  is  far  a<lvanced, 
but  are  executed  by  one  who  is  only  a  bungler  at  his 
trade.  d’he  art  of  illustrative  engraving  seems  to  have 
retrograded  in  Germany  since  the  days  of  Chlodowiecki, 
as  much  as  the  higher  branches  of  the  art  have  advanced. 
With  us  it  has  bec4Uiie  t(M>  fine  perhaps.  An  illustration 
is  a  subordinate  part  of  a  book — it  ought  not  to  affect  to 
be  in  itself  a  highly  finished  work  of  art,  hut  rather  a 
genial  sketchy  design,  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the 
work  to  be  illustrated.  Leaving  caricature  and  beauty 
out  of  the  question,  Ave  think  Cruikshank’s  technical 
bundling  admirably  calculated  for  illustrations;  Heath’s. 


solitary  and  exquisite  finish  not  in  the  least.  Theeii«r|^ 
vings  in  the  volume  of  the  INlinerva  ikiav  befiire  us  are 
too  solid.  They  have  also  a  worse  fault — they  are  ex(  • 
sitely  deficient  in  expression.  *  ‘ 

The  literary  contents  are  better.  “  The  Tmrnament 
t  oi  1 ,  A  .'1  c  Ici ,  is  a  tiivoiiial.lc  si.eciinen 

of -the  Minerva-]»ress  literature  of  Germany.  Johaima 
Schoppenhauer’s  “  Reminiscences  of  Travel”  are  lively 
and  graphic.  Jidianna  may  be  called  the  Lady  Morgan  of 
Germany.  She  is  continuallyon  the  Aving,  and  continuall 
emitting  printed  reports  of  her  progress.  She  far  excels  our 
traA’eller,  however,  in  true  feminine  delicacy.  Ludwn 
Storch — the  same,  if  Ave  err  not,  Avho,  some  ten  A’cars  a<ro 
gaA'e  to  the  Avorld  Avhat  an  esteemed  correspondent  Avouhl 
elegantly  term  “  a  juvenile  indiscretion,”  and  busied  him. 
self,  five  years  later,  Avith  animal  magnetism — contributes 
a  tale,  called  “  The  Destruction  of  Wineta.”  The  author 
is  a  friend  of  our  OAvn,  and  therefore  Av^e  say  nothing  of 
its  merits.  The  chief  ornament  of  the  AA^ork,  however 
is  a  tragedy  by  Oehlenschlager,  entitled  “  Charlemagne.” 
This  ])oet’s  tragedies  ought  more  properly  to  be  called 
dramatic  poems  ;  they  are  none  of  them  calculated  for  the 
stage.  They  Avant  condensation  and  ]dot.  There  are, 
however,  imagination  and  deep  thought  in  all  he  Avrites, 
The  story  of  Charlemagne  is  rather  complex.  The  in¬ 
tention  of  the  poet  is  to  paint  the  beauty  and  kindliness 
of  Charles’s  character  in  his  gentler  hours.  There  is 
much  grandeur  in  the  conception  of  Charles,  and  many 
of  the  subordinate  characters  are  Avell  brought  out.  The 
only  draAvback  to  the  poem  is  the  tedium  of  its  earlier 
scenes,  and  its  utter  want  of  plot.  The  scenes  merely 
folloAA",  they  do  not  arise  out  of,  each  other. 


A  Collection  of  Pcninsnhtr  Melodies,  The  Lnglish  Words 
by  IVIrs  Ilemans,  Mrs  Norton,  John  BoAvring,  Esq. 
I..L. D.,  and  other  eminent  IWts.  The  Airs  selected 
and  compiled  hy  C.  J.  II.  No.  II.  London.  Guuld- 
ing,  D’Almaine,  and  Co.  1830. 

We  noticed  the  first  Number  of  this  Avork  Avith  the 
praise  it  desei’A^ed.  The  second  is  not  inferior.  The  airs 
are  numerous  and  A^aried,  and  all  interesting.  At  the 
present  period,  the  patriotic  melodies  of  Spain  possess 
more  than  usual  interest.  The  Avords  are  for  the  most 
])art  elegant  and  characteristic.  The  folloAving  is  by  our 
fav'ourite,  Mrs  Hemans ; 

FLOAV,  RIO  A'ERDE  ! 

Btf  Mrs  Hemans* 

“  Flow,  Rio  Verde! 

In  melody  Hoav  ; 

Win  her  that  Aveepeth, 

To  slumber  from  Avoe : 

Bid  thy  Avave’s  music 

R(dl  through  her  dreams ; 

Grief  ever  loveth 

The  kind  A'oice  of  streams. 

‘‘  Bear  her  lone  spirit 
Afar  on  the  sound. 

Back  to  her  childhood, 

Her  life’s  fairy  ground  : 

I^ass  like  the  Avhisper 
Of  love  that  is  gone  : 

FIoav,  Rio  Verde, 

Softly  tloAV  on ! 

Dark,  glassy  water  ! 

So  crimson’d  of  yore  ! 

Voi<*eS  of  SOITOAA’’ 

Are  knoAA’n  to  thy  shore; 

Thou  shouhlst  IniA’e  echoes 
For  grief’s  deepest  tone— 

Flow,  Rio  Verde, 

Softly  lloAV  on  !” 

Airs  Norton  is  hardly  less  successful : 
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my  country  !  WHILE  SLEEPING. 

li'J  the  Hon,  Mrs,  Norton. 

“  IVIy  country  !  wliile  sleeping, 

I  see  tliy  blue  bills, 

I  bear  voices  weeping 
Beside  tby  clear  rills  ; 

Tbe  play  of  tby  fountains. 

The  scent  of  tbe  air, 

Tbe  bi*eeze  on  tby  mountains, 

How  blessed  they  were  ! 

Starting  from  my  slumber,  tdoudy  sbies  I  sec, 

Such,  iny  Sjiain,  bang  not  o’er  tbee  ! 

When  lone  stars  are  gleaming 
Tar  o’er  tbe  dim  sea, 

Ob  !  blest  is  tbe  <1  reaming 
That  bears  me  to  tbee  ! 

Tby  banners  are  waving 
Before  me  ai»ain, 

Tbe  souls  of  tby  children 
Have  cast  olf  their  chain. 

Starting  from  my  slumber,  stranger  forms  I  see, 
Faraway,  sweet  Spain,  from  tbee!  ’ 

We  are  also  much  pleased  with  tbe  following  song, 
which  is,  however,  given  anonymously  : 

I  THINK  OF  THEE. 

When  morning’s  light  on  mine  eyes  is  breaking, 

I  think  of  tbee  ! 

When  tbe  fair  day  is  tbe  world  forsaking. 

Think  thou  of  me  I 

When  hopes  and  joys  are  around  me  playing, 

I  think  of  tbee  ! 

When  pain  and  grief  on  tby  heart  are  weighing. 

Think  thou  of  me  ! 

When  fortune  smiles,  and  friends  are  tbe  kindest, 

I  think  of  tbee  ! 

When  snares  and  foes  all  around  thou  tindest. 

Think  thou  of  me  ! 

When  love  and  ]>raise  in  my  heart  are  glowing, 

1  think  of  tbee  ! 

When  prayer  from  thine,  for  tbe  wretched  is  llowing. 
Think  thou  of  me  !” 

This  very  excellent  work  is  to  be  completed  in  two 
additional  Numbers,  which  are  now  in  a  state  of  consi¬ 
derable  forwardness. 


The  Farmefs  Assistant ;  or,  Fcadt/  Fechoner,  and  Land, 
Hay,  and  Cattle  Aleasnrer,  By  James  IVFDerment, 
Teacher  of  3Iathematics,  Navigation,  and  Land-Sur¬ 
veying,  Ayr.  Dorian  and  Nelson,  Ayr.  1830. 

This  little  volume  supplies  a  desideratum  of  very  con- 
nderable  importance  to  farmers,  cattle-dealers,  and  others 
connected  with  tbe  sale  of  cattle  and  agricultui’al  prodmte. 
Ihe  banker  and  accountant  have  been  long  in  possession 
el  accui’ate  and  extensive  intei’est  tJibles  ;  and  the  cmn- 
inoii  ready  reckoner  of  ])ounds,  shillings,  and  jience,  is  a 
most  convenient  and  useful  vade  meciini  to  many  in  this 
“nation  of  shopkeepei-s.”  But  the  farmer  and  cattle- 
dealer  have  never,  in  so  far  as  we  know,  been  presented 
"  ith  tables  of  calculation  expi’essly  adapted  to  the  ti‘ans- 
actions  incident  to  their  pi’ofessious,  until  the  publication 
ofthe  present  volume, — a  short  statement  of  the  contents 
ol  which  will  best  prove  its  usefulness.  Mr  3I‘Derment 
has  divided  bis  work  into  four  parts.  Tbe  first  consists 
®1  a  ready  reckoner,  showing  the  price  of  an  acre  and 
number  of  falls,  in  crop,  from  lOs.  to  L.  18.  The 
^coiid  contains  some  simple  rules  for  measuring  land, 
^he  third  is  made  up  of  rules  for  measuring  bay  in  stacks 
ricks,  with  relative  tables  showing  their  Aveigbt, 
coin  11  to  707  stones;  and  rules  for  finding  tbe cajiacity 
Waggons  or  carts,  and  tbe  number  of  cubic  yards  in 
^hinghills,  &c.  And  the  fourth  part  con.>.ists  of  rules  for 
^^ci?rtainiiig  the  AV'eight  of  live  cattle  by  measurement, 
relative  tables  showing  the  weight  of  cattle  of  all 
*^***ts,  from  2st.  lOlbs.  to  I'^Ost.  7lbs.  imperial.  Tbe 
for  measuring  cuttle  and  hay  are  simple,  and  easily 


understood.  They  are  illustrated  by  woodcuts  of  ricks 
and  stacks  in  all  their  variety  of  form,  and  of  all  sorts  of 
cattle  usually  sold  by  weiglit,  with  dotted  lines  for  the 
direction  of  tbe  measurer  ;  and,  from  statements  given 
of  the  author’s  experiments,  we  think  tbe  farmer  and 
cattle-dealer  may  buy  and  sell  upon  tbe  faith  of  tbe  ready 
reckoner  with  much  confidence.  Tbe  dirt’erence  between 
bis  calculations  by  measurement,  and  tbe  actual  weight  of 
tbe  cases  tried  for  experiment,  afijiears  to  have  been,  in 
stacks  ('f  bay,  from  five  to  ten  stones  over  or  under,  and 
ill  cattle,  from  on  to  five  lbs.,  which  is  sufficiently  near 
for  tbe  guidance  of  those  who  go  to  market  with  such 
commodities.  We  have  no  doubt  that  IMr  M‘Dermeiit’s 
laborious  calculations  will  be  found  correct,  and  of  great 
utility  to  every  ]»erson  connected  with  the  branches  of 
business  to  which  his  book  applies,  and  we  therefore  re¬ 
commend  it  to  their  notice. 


Letters  from  Thomas  Percy,  J).  I),,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Dromorc,  John  Callander  of  Craiti  forth,  Flsq,,  ]}avid 
Herd,  and  Others,  to  Georye  Paton,  Edinburgli. 
John  Stevenson.  1830. 

The  private  correspondence  of  men  who  have  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  in  the  republic  of  letters,  is  generally 
interesting  and  instructive  ;  and  we  therefore  notice  with 
jileasure  the  ]»resent  vidume,  containing  selections  from 
the  Paton  Collection  of  Letters,  ])reserved  in  the  library 
of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates.  Tbe  letters  of  Dr  Percy, 
who  is  well  known  from  bis  “  Beliques  of  Ancient  Eng¬ 
lish  Poetry,”  bis  “  Hermit  of  Wark worth,”  bis  transla¬ 
tion  <d‘  “  Mallet’s  Northern  Antiquities,”  &c.,  are  written 
in  a  simple,  uualFected  style,  and  illustrate  a  variety  of 
points  in  tbe  literary  history  (»f  Scotland,  during  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  the  last  century.  The  correspoinlence  of  I  lerd 
and  of  Callander  will  aLo  be  read  with  imndi  interest, 
the  former  celebrated  as  the  editor  of  a  curious  c.ollection 
of  Scotch  Songs,  and  tbe  latter  as  tin;  author  of*  various 
erudite  works.  We  have  read  all  the  letters  with  much 
satisfaction,  and  commend  the  editor  for  having  brought 
them  under  the  eye  of  the  public. 


Manual  of  the  ^Veather  for  the  Lcor  1831.  By  CJeorge 

iMackenzie.  I..eith.  William  Reid  and  Son.  1830. 

Tt  forms  no  part  of  our  creed  to  believe  in  ]\Ir  Mac¬ 
kenzie’s  ]>re<lictions.  They  are  for  the  most  part,  like 
the  ancient  oracb*s,  so  very  vague,  that  they  may  be  con¬ 
strued  any  way;  and  the  experience  of  the  past  year  proves, 
that  when  on  any  occasiim  he  ventured  to  be  a  little  more 
specific,  be  was  just  as  likely  t(»  be  wrong  as  right  in  his 
conjectures.  We  have  bn»ked  over  bis  volume  for  1831. 
One-balf  of  it  is  unintelligible,  and  tbe  other  half  is  taken 
up  with  explaining  to  us  that  November  will  be  “  cold, 
cloudy,  and  windy,” — December,  “  wet,  fi’osty,  cold, 
cloudy,  and  windy,” — May,  “  dry,  co(d,  gcuierally  cle.ar, 
moderate  winds,” — June,  “  very  dry,  cool,  generally  clear, 
moderate  winds,”  and  soon  through  all  the  other  months; 
from  which  information  we  derive  about  as  much  know¬ 
ledge  as  we  coubl  pick  up  from  any  old  wife  at  the  foot 
of  any  Highland  liill. 


The  ParenVs  Guide  /o  the  Baptism  of  his  Children.  By 
David  Robertson,  ^Minister  <d’  tbe  Gospel,  Kilmaurs. 
(ilasgow.  31.  laicbbead.  1830. 

'I'm:  author  of  this  work  lias  ])ublisbe<l  it  with  tbe  in¬ 
tention  that  it  should  lie  j»eruse<l  by  parents,  and  “  espe¬ 
cially  young  parents,  when  coming  for  the  first  time  to 
present  their  olfering  to  (io‘l  in  baptism.”  It  is  not  so 
much  conti‘over>.ial  as  practical,  although  the  errors  ot 
tbe  Anaba|)tists  are  pn*tty  fully  discussed.  3Ir  Robert¬ 
son  appears  to  be  a  sensible  man,  and  has  written  judi¬ 
ciously  and  usefully.  This  book  may  sulely  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  all  classes. 
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Deadly  Adulterations^  and  Slow  Poisoning ;  or,  Disease 
and  Death  in  the  Pot  and  the  Bottle;  in  which  the 
Blood- empoisoning  and  Life-destroying  Adulterations 
Wines,  Spirits,  Beer,  Bread,  Flour,  Tea,  Sugar,  Spices, 
Cheesemongery,  Pastry,  Confectionary^  Medicines^  ^c. 
are  laid  open  to  the  Public ;  with  Tests,  or  Methods 
for  ascertaining  and  detecting  the  fraudulent  and  dele-  \ 
tcrious  Adulterations,  and  the  good  and  bad  Qualities 
of  those  Articles ;  with  an  Expose  cf  Medical  Empiri¬ 
cism  and  Imposture,  Quacks  and  Quackery,  regular  and 
irregular,  legitimate  and  illegitimate,  and  the  Frauds  and 
Malpractices  of  Pawn-Brokers  and  Madhouse-keepers, 
By  an  Enemy  of  Fraud  and  Villainy.  London.  Sher¬ 
wood.  1830. 

AVe  shall  not  condescend  to  “  break  a  butterfly  on  a 
wheel,”  by  noticinj^  seriously  the  absurd  lucubrations  of 
this  “  Enemy  of  Fraud  and  Villainy,”  who,  iruided  by 
the  infallible  authorities  of  “  Reece’s  Oracle  of  Health,” 
“  The  Housekeeper’s  Guide  to  Domestic  Comfort,”  and 
‘‘  The  IMaid- Servant’s  Companion  and  Directory,”  has 
put  forth  a  little  book,  with  a  lon^  and  death-like  title- 
which,  we  presume,  is  intended  to  frii^hten  all  the 
little  children  and  old  maids  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales.  The  style  in  which  it  is  written  is  throughout 
vulgar,  impertinent,  and  egotistical  ;  it  abounds  in  ig¬ 
norance  and  errors  ;  and  the  information  it  pretends  to 
convey,  is  in  no  case  to  be  relied  on.  We  cannot  perceive 
that  the  book  possesses  one  redeeming  quality  ;  we  there¬ 
fore  consign  it  to  the  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets. 


A  System  of  Iluman  Anatomy,  on  the  Basis  of  the  Traite 
d' Anatomic  Descriptive  of  M,  IL  Cloquet.  By  Robert 
Knox,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Edinburgh.  Maclachlan  and  Stewart.  1830. 

We  sometime  ago  noticed  the  former  edition  of  this 
very  excellent  system  of  anatomy,  and  have  now  only  to 
observe,  that  this  differs  from  its  predecessor  in  having 
been  very  carefully  revised  and  compared  with  SoLonine- 
riiig’s  work,  “  De  Fabrica  Corporis  Humani.”  It  is 
unnecessary  to  do  more  than  recommend  the  work  to  the 
attention  of  students  and  members  of  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession. 


The  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D,  Complete  in  one 
volume.  Chiswick  ;  Frinted  by  Charles  Whitting- 
ham.  London  :  John  Sharpe.  1830.  12mo.  l*p. 

This  is  a  cabinet  volume,  elegantly  printed  in  double 
columns,  containing  the  most  delightful  ])iece  of  biogra- 
j)hy  extant  in  this,  or  perhaps  in  any  language.  It  is 
sold  at  the  extremely  low  price  of  twelve  shillings. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

THE  MAITLAND  CLUB  OF  GLASGOW. 

Some  slight  errors  having  been  pointed  out  to  us  in 
the  ncHices  we  have  already  given  of  this  institution,  we 
revert  to  the  subject  with  the  view  of  presenting  a  suc¬ 
cinct  and  accurate  statement  of  its  proceedings.  The 
Club  was  established  at  Glasgow  about  two  years  ago; 
and  although  only  one  volume  has  yet  issued  from  its 
press — The  History  of  the  Family  of  Seyton,  by  Sir 
Richard  Maitland  of  Lethington,  Knight,  edited  by  John 
Fullarton,  Es(j. — yet  the  members  have  not  been  idle,  as 
other  twm  volumes  are  nearly  ready,  viz.  the  Poems  of 
Sir  Richard  Maitland,  under  the  able  superintendence  of 
Joseph  Bain,  Esq.,  advocate  ;  and  Hamilton  of  Wishaw’s 
History  of  the  Shires  of  Lanark  and  Renfrew,  which  is 
nearly  ready  for  delivery,  with  a  preface,  notes,  aud  index, 


by  that  learned  and  indefatigable  antiquary,  John  Dillon 
Esq.  The  members  are  also  in  possession,  at  the  expense* 
of  the  Club,  of  Spalding’s  Memoirs,  lately  printed  in  two 
volumes  by  the  Bannatyne  Club,  and  of  the  early  Xum 
bers  of  Pitcairn’s  Criminal  Trials.  Of  private  contri 
biitions,  two  have  already  been  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
members — IVIr  Dennistoun,  younger  of  Dennistoun  ad¬ 
vocate,  having  presented  an  edition  of  iMoysie’s  Memoirs 
of  Scotland,  jirinted  from  MSS.  in  the  Advocates’  Lib- 
rary,  and  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Belhaven  ;  and  Mr 
William  Smith  of  Glasgow  a  reprint  of  “  Histoire  de  la 
Guerre  d’Ecosse  pendant  les  Campagnes  lo48et  l.yiQ 
par  Jean  de  Beaugue,”  from  the  rare  original.  Both 
these  contributions,  besides  being  important  additions  to 
those  “contemporary  narratives  in  which  the  general 
historian  finds  a  valuable  source  of  information,”  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  shape  equally  creditable  to  the  liberalitvof 
the  donors,  and  to  the  state  of  typography  in  Scotland. 
Other  ijiembers  are  understood  to  be  preparing  contribu¬ 
tions,  which  we  shall  be  happy  to  notice  when  they  ap¬ 
pear.  We  subjoin  a  list  of  the  present  members,  and 
wish  them  every  success  in  their  laudable  endeavours  to 
illustrate  the  history  and  antiquities  of  their  native 
country. 

The  Earl  of  Glasgow,  President. 


The  Duke  of  Sussex. 

Robert  Adam,  Esq.,  Glasgow, 
Robert  Aird,  Esq. 

John  Bain,  Esq. 

Josepli  Bain,  Esq.,  Advocate, 
Robert  Bell,  Esq. 

The  Marquis  of  Bute. 

Lord  John  Campbell. 

J.  D.  Carriek,  Esq. 

Henry  (’ockburn.  Esq. 

James  Dennistoun,  Esq.,  yr.  of 
Dennistoun. 

John  Dillon,  p]sq. 

James  Dobic,  Esq. 

Rich.  Duncan,  Esq. 

James  Ewing,  Esq.,  V.P. 
Kirkman  Finlay,  Esq. 

Rev.  Wm.  Fleming,  D.D. 

John  Fullarton,  Esq. 

James  Hid,  Esq. 

Liurence  Hill,  Esq. 

John  Kerr,  Esq. 

R.  A.  Kid^ton,  Esq. 

(i.  R.  Kinloch,  Esq. 

David  Laing.  Esq. 

John  Gibson  l.ockhart.  Esq. 
Alex.  Macdonald,  Esq. 

Wm.  Macdowall,  Esq.,  of  Garth- 
land. 

J.  W.  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  W.S. 


Jas.  Maidment,  E«q.,  Advocate. 
J.  H.  Maxwell,  Esq. 

Very  Rev.  D.  Mactarlan,  D.D. 
Andrew  M ‘George,  Esq. 

D.  Maeintyre,  Es  i. 

Alex  Macneill.  Esq.,  Advocate. 
Wm.  Meikleham,  Esq. 

VV'm.  Millar,  Esq.,  M.F, 

Wm.  Motherwell,  Esq. 

J.  M.  Pagan,  Esq.,  M.D. 
Edward  Ihper,  Esq. 

Robert  Pitcairn,  Esq. 

J ,  C.  Poiterfield  of  Porterfield, 
Esq. 

Hamilton  Pyper,  Esq.,  Advocate. 
P.  A.  Ramsay,  Esq. 

Wm.  Robertson,  Esq. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart. 

James  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Jordan- 
hid. 

John  Smith,  Esip,  ofSwinrulge- 
muir. 

John  Smith,  Esq.,  Glasgow, 
VVm.  Smith,  E'q.,  Glasgow. 
George  Smythe,  Esq.,  Advocate. 
John  Strang,  ENq. 

Sir  Patrick  Walker. 

Wilson  Dobie  Wilson,  Esq. 
John  Wylie,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


THE  LONDON  DRAMA. 

TtegenVs  Park,  Tjondon, 
Monday,  Oct.  1H30. 

[We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  promise  notices  of  the  London  Drama 
regularly  throughout  the  season,  from  the  same  intelligent  corre¬ 
spondent  who  has  already  comn.  enced  the  present  series  of  articles, 
and  who  enjoys  peculiar  opportunities  of  collecting  inforination.— 
Ed.] 

After  being  closed  for  six  days  only,  tfie  Adelplb 
Theatre  re-opened  for  its  regular  winter  season, 
superbly  re-decorated  throughout,  with  a  new  deNih)» 
entitled  “  The  Black  Vulture,  or  the  Wheel  of 
written  by  a  ]Mr  Ldward  Ball,  who,  to  jireclude  the  p«>^^ 
sibility  of  his  being  mistaken  for  a  brother  bard  **‘yj)*' 
William  Ball,  most  aristocratically  writes  bimseli  d- 
Ball!  for  which  distinction  his  namesake  ought  to  ® 
exceedingly  grateful.  As  a  literary  composition,  d 
like  most  of  Mr  Fitz-Ball’s  other  dramatic  moiistrositu^ 
below  criticism  ;  though,  as  a  spectacle,  it  is  both  ** 
<lid  and  effective.  The  most  surprising  thing  ^ 

however,  is  the  proprietors’  temerity  in  expein 
much  money  on  such  nonsense.  3  he  only  other  nt^ 
has  been  a  fiircical  hurletta,  called  “  Scheming  am  ^  ^ 
ing,  or  Mimic  Art  and  Attic  Science,''  which,  J  lo 
produced  as  new,  is  a  mere  alteration,  by  the  aut  o  , 
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T  nn’s  very  clever  bagatelle  of  Lofty  Projects^  or  Arts 
r  AttiCy'  acted  some  years  since  at  Coven t  Garden, 
where  Yates,  as  now,  performed  the  principal  character, 
which  is  an  assumption  of  several  others,  very  ably  sus- 
’ned  concluding  with  his  almost  inimitable  imitations 
of  Young,  Kean,  iMacready,  and  Braham.  This  trifle 
bad  a  very  long  run  formerly,  and  promises  to  remain  as 
bui'^  on  its  legs  now. — The  Haymarket  closed  on  Friday 
last”  with  3Iiss  Patoifs  benefit,  when  the  stage-manager, 
Mr  Percy  Farren,  mjide  the  usual  obeisances,  and  con- 
jrratulated  himself  and  the  audience  on  their  having  had 
the  last  of  Mr  Kean,  and  the  first  of  Mary- Anne  ; 
thanked  and  promised  after  the  most  approved  recij)e — and 
thus  terminated  the  campaign  of  1830;  the  defects  of 

_ bad  farces,  wmrse  actors,  and  late  hours — will, 

it  is  “devoutly  to  be  wished,”  all  be  amended  next  year. 
There  is  the  most  ample  room  for  improvement  through¬ 
out  and  the  scenery  and  bjind  being  by  no  means  amongst 
the  least  faulty  of  Mr  Morris’s  departments,  will,  it  is 
hoped,  receive  due  attention  during  the  recess;  that  the 
one  may  slightly  resemble  what  it  is  intended  to  repre¬ 
sent,  and  the  other,  occasionally  at  least,  play  in  time. 
—Mr  Keppell,  the  Covent- Garden  debutant  in  Romeo,  is 
certainlv  much  su]»erior  to  Abbott,  but  failed  through 
lack  of  energy,  and  from  nervous  apprehension  ;  and  of 
the  fair  recruits  at  Drury- Lane,  Miss  Chester  and  Mi  s 
Wavlett, — the  former  is  as  handsome  a  woman,  and  as 
inetiicient  an  actress,  as  ever  she  was  ;  and  the  latter  wnll 
be  valuable  while  she  plays  the  parts  of  ladies’  maids 
only,  and  is  never  permitted  to  assume  those  of  their  mis¬ 
tresses.  On  Saturday  last,  opera  was  performed  at  each 
house,  when  a  3Ir  Latham,  from  Dublin,  and  a  Miss  S. 
rhilli[)s,  made  very  successful  first  appearances  as  Fiyaro 
and  Rusina,  in  the  “  Barber  of  Seville,”  at  Drury-  I^ane ; 
and  ]Mr  V/ilson,  from  Edinburgh,  and  a  Miss  Uomer, 
also  debuted  as  Carlos  and  Clara,  in  the  “  Duenna,”  at 
Covent-Garden,  scarcely  less  triumphantly.  The  im¬ 
mortal  “  Black-eyed  Susan”  -was  superseded  by  Pocock’s 
new  naval  melo-drama  of  “  The  Blue  Anchor,  or  a  Tar 
for  all  Weathers,”  at  the  latter  theatre  on  IMondiiy  last ; 
and  amongst  the  early  novelties  at  Drury-I.ane,  is  to  be 
produced  Macready’s  alteration  of  Lord  Byron’s  tragedy 
of  “  Werner  ;”  in  which  he  has  already  most  successfully 
appeared  as  the  hero,  at  Birmingham,  and  several  other 
provincial  theatres.  Somerset. 


ANECDOTE  OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 

Ox  Burns’s  first  appearance  in  Edinburgh,  he  was 
introduced,  among  many  others,  to  Mr  Taylor,  the  over¬ 
weening  parochial  schoolmaster  of  Currie,  who  was  also 
a  competitor  in  verse-making,  and  whose  opinion  of  his 
own  merits  far  overbalanced  what  little  estimation  he 
might  have  formed  of  the  plain  unlettered  peasant  of 
Ayrshire,  W'hose  name  W’as  as  vet  new  to  the  juihlic. 
Mr  II  — ,  at  whose  table  Burns  was  a  frequent  guest, 
invited  Taylor  one  day^  to  dine  with  him,  when  the 
evening  was  sjK?nt  with  the  usual  good-humour  and  jocu¬ 
larity,  Taylor  had  brought  his  manuscrij)t  jmems,  a  few 
of  which  w’ere  read  to  Burns  f(»r  his  favourable  opinion 
previous  to  j)rinting.  Some  of  the  passages  read  were  odd 
enough,  such  as, 

“  Rin,  little  bookie,  round  the  warld  loup, 

M  hilst  I  in  grave  do  lie  wi’  a  cauld  doup  !” 

At  which  Burns  laughed  exceedingly.  Notwithstand- 
the  pedantic  ami  absurd  perversity  of  the  poems, 
llurris  gave  him  a  recommendatory  line  to  the  printer. 

^ext  morning  Air  II - .  meeting  Taylor,  enquired  of  | 

1^'in  what  he  thought  of  the  Ayrshire  poet.  “  Hoot,''  j 
sooth  the  self-admiring  pedagogue,  “  the  lad  'ill  do^  j 
considerin'  his  want  o’  lear,  the  lad's  wed  enewjh  /”  1 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

THE  TANGIERS  GIANT. 

Hy  the  Author  of  “  Anster  Fair," 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  EDINBURGH  LITERARY  JOURNAL. 

My  Dear  Gioantic  Mr  Editor, 

Methinks  I  havein  secret  observed,  that  you  and  others  of  strut¬ 
ting  corporeal  altitude  are  apt  to  think  more  highly  of  yourselves 
than  you  ought  to  think,  from  the  accidental  circumstance  of  your 
Typhocan  stature— that  you,  in  short,  are  apt  to  look  down  some¬ 
what  contemptuously  on  myself,  and  on  all  the  rest  of  lowly,  modest, 
and  Zaccheus  statured  mankind.  It  is  then  for  the  express  purpose 
of  hinnblinfr  you,  and  the  other  towering  f^i<rantaccii  of  the  Six-Feet 
Club,  that  I  have  indited  the  following  verses.  1  trust  you  will  ac¬ 
cept  of  them  as  a  stroke  of  humiliation— as  one  of  the  Julgura  of 
Apollo  levelled  at  your  ambitious  and  sun-challenging  heads  ; — for 
you  will  not  fail,  I  think,  to  perceive,  that,  in  comparison  witli  my 
Giant,  you  and  all  others  of  similar  stamp  and  mould  are  but 

- **  as  that  small  infantry 

Wan’d  on  by  cranes!” 

1  expect,  therefore,  that,  for  the  humiliation  of  the  lofty-headed, 
you  will  transmit  a  copy  of  the  “  Tangiers  Giant”  to  each  member 
of  your  assuming  and  over-lording  Six-P'eet  Club  of  Edinburgh. — 
Believe  me,  notwithstanding  your  height,  to  be,  my  dear  sir,  most 
faithfully  yours,  >V.  T. 

In  Tangiers  town,  as  I’ve  been  taiild,* 

There  lived  intill  the  times  of  auld, 

A  giant,  stout  and  big, 

The  awfuest  and  tlie  dowrest  earl 
That  on  the  imtside  o’  this  war!’ 

E’er  wallop’d  bane  or  leg. 

When  he  was  born,  on  that  same  day 
lie  was  like  otlicr  weans,  per  fay, 

Nae  langer  than  ane  ladle; 

But  in  tiiree  days  lie  shot  sae  king. 

That  out  wi’  ’s  feet  and  head  he  dang 
Baith  end-boords  o’  his  cradle. 

And,  whan  the  big-baned  babe  did  see. 

How  that  bis  cratlle,  short  and  wee, 

Could  baud  him  iu  nae  langer, 

His  passion  took  a  ilrrivee. 

He  gri])pit  it,  and  garr’d  it  fiec 
In  Hinders,  in  Iiis  anger. 

Ere  he  was  s])an’d — wliat  beef,  what  bane  I— 

He  was  a  ha))e  o’  tliretty  stane. 

And  huirillier  than  his  mitiier  ; 

Whan  he  f<u*  ’s  parridge  grat  at  morn, 

Aien  never  heard,  syn  they  were  horn, 

A  yent  sae  fu’  o’  drither  ! 

When  he’d  seen  thretty  years  or  sae. 

Far  meikler  was  Ins  little  tae 

Than  our  big  Samuel’s  showther  ; 

When  he  down  on  a  stool  did  lean, 

The  stool  was  in  an  instant  gane, 

’Twas  briss’d  clean  down  to  powther. 

When  through  the  streets  of  Tangiers  town 
He  gaed,  spasiering  up  and  down. 

Houses  and  kirks  did  trummel  ; 

O’  liis  coat-tail,  tht*  vera  wap 

Raised  whirlwinds  wi’  its  llichtering  flap, 

And  garr’d  auld  liimm-lieads  tummei. 

Had  ye  been  five  mile  out  o’  t(*uu, 

Ye  miglit  hae  seen  his  head  abooii 
The  heighest  houses  tow’ria  ; 

Ilk  awsome  tramp  he  gaif  the  ground, 

Garr’d  aik-trees  shake  their  heads  a’  round, 

And  lions  rin  hame  cow’riii’. 

7’o  show  his  powstie  to  the  peo[de, 

Alice  in  his  arms  he  took  the  steeple, 


♦  For  thi«  giant  of  90  feet  or  more,  we  have  somewhat  likeclaii- 
sical  authority.  Says  an  old  author,— “  Gabinius,  the  Roman  his¬ 
torian,  makes  mention  of  the  sepulchre  of  Antaeus,  near  'I'lngi,  (or 
Tangiers,)  as  also  of  a  skeleton,  sixty  cubits  long,  which  S«  rtonus 
disinterred,  and  again  covered  with  tarih.” — btrabo,  lib.  17.  cap.  3. 
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Kiss’d  it,  and  ca’d  it  “  Brither 
Syn  from  its  bottom  up  it  wrung’, 

And  in  the  air  three  times  it  swung, 

Spire,  hell,  and  a’  thegitlier. 

And  when  he’d  swung  it  merrilie, 

Again  upon  its  bottom  he 

Did  clap  it  down  sae  clever ; 

Except  a  sma’  crack  half-way  round, 

The  steeple  stood  upon  its  found 
As  stout  and  staunch  as  ever. 

Ae  king’s  birthday,  when  he  Avas  fu’, 

Twa  Tangier  blades  began  to  pu’ 

Ilis  tails,  Avhen  on  a  sudden, 

Ane  by  the  richt  leg  up  he  grip[»it. 

The  tither  by  the  neck  he  snippit, 

And  sent  them  skyward  sciiddin’ ; 

On  earth  they  ne’er  again  cam  down  : 

Ane  in  a  tan-pat  i’  the  moon 

Fell  plump,  and  breathed  his  last ; 

The  tither  ane  Avas  jammit  ticht 
’Tween  tvva  stars  o’  the  Pleiades  bricht, 

Whair  yet  he’s  sticking  fast. 

Ae  day  Avhen  he  stood  near  the  sea, 

A  fleet  o’  Tyrian  ships  in  glee 
Was  sailin’  gawcy  by — 

He  gript  ae  frigate  by  the  mast, 

And  frae  the  deep  in  poAA^stie  vast 
He  raised  her  in  the  sky  : 

And  then  the  great  ship  up  he  tummell’d  ; 

Her  mast  Avas  doAvn,  her  hulk  up-whummell’d 
Her  keel  hie  i’  the  lift ; 

Cajitain  and  cargo  down  cam  rummelin’, 

Marines  and  men  and  meat  cam  tummelin’ 

Down  frae  her  decks  like  drift. 

He  had  ane  mammoth  for  his  horse,* 

Whairon  Avi’  inichty  birr  and  force 
He  rade  baith  up  and  down  ; 

My  certy  !  Avhan  on  him  he  lap. 

For  hill*  nor  tree  he  didna  stap, 

For  tower,  nor  yet  for  tow’ii. 

Fi'om  Calpe  till  the  Chinese  Ava’ 

He  travell’d  in  a  day  or  twa ; 

And,  as  he  gallop’t  east, 

The  tower  o’  Babel  down  he  batter’d  ; 

For  flve  mile  round  its  bricks  were  scatter’d — 

Sic  birr  Avas  in  his  beast  ! 

But  Avhaii  be  came  to  Ecbatan, 

A  terribler  strabasch  AV’as  than  ; 

He  souchtna  street  nor  yett ; 

But  hurly-burly,  smash,  smash,  smash. 

Through  vA'a’s  and  roofs  he  drave  slap-dash, 
Down-diindering  a’  he  met; 

What  Avi’  his  monster’s  thunderin’  thud. 

And  what  Avi’  brasch  and  smasch  and  scud 
O’  rafters,  sclates,  and  stanes. 

Ten  thousand  folk  to  dead  w'ere  devell’il, 

'JVn  thousand  mair  Avere  aiblins  levell’d, 

Half-dead  wi’  fractured  banes  ! 

He  travell'd,  too,  baith  south  and  north, 

Baith  hinges  if  the  Avarld,  forsooth  ; 

At  Thebcsf  he  brak  his  fast. 

And  at  the  blithe  Cajie  o’  (rood  IIoup 
He  took  his  deiiner  and  a  stoui» 

O’  Avine  for  bis  rejaist ; 

He  try’d,  too,  on  his  fearsome  horse. 

His  Avay  u]»  to  our  I’ole  to  hirce, 

To  spy  its  whirlin’  pin  ; 

Up  to  the  Arctic  ice-ribb’d  flood. 

Nichering  be  cam,  as  he  Avere  wild, 

Wi*  dinlom  and  Avi’  din  •. 

*  An  enormous  animal  of  this  class  was  disclosed  by  the  melting 
of  the  snow  in  IHOl,  upon  tlie  snow-buried  c(mfintsof  Sil)cria.  How 
the  monster  got  there — how  it  was  entombed  there — appeared  inex¬ 
plicable  to  the  phdosophieal  enquirers  of  that  period,  and  is  only  to 
be  explained  by  the  story  of  the  lext. 
t  Egyptian  Thebt's,  surely. 


As  north  he  rode,  he  didna  Avait 
To  mak  a  brig  OAver  Helle’s  strait. 

Like  Persia’s  ]>ridefu’  king  ; 

He  loupit  from  Abydos’  strand. 

And  thwack  on  Sestos’  beach  did  land, 
INIakin’  hail  Europe  ring  ! 

As  up  through  Thrace  his  beast  did  cour, 
He  kick’d  up  sic  ane  cloud  o’  stour 
From  his  gambading  hoof. 

The  King  o’  Thrace,  Avhan  he  in’s  ha’ 

Sat  dining  Avi’  his  princes  braAv, 

Was  chokit  Avi’  the  stoof ! 

But  Avhan  he  reach’d  Siberia’s  shore. 

His  monster,  Avi’  a  greAvsome  roar, 

Down  sipiish’d  amang  the  snaw ; 

The  beast  Avas  smored,  and  ne’er  gat  out ; 
His  rider,  AA^i’  ane  damnit  shout, 

^Sprang  aflf,  and  spreul’d  aAA\a. 

His  end  Avas  like  his  lawless  life  ; 

He  challenged  Atlas  in  some  strife, 

T’  up-haud  IleiA^en  on  his  head  ; 

He  tried  the  sterny  Heiven  t’  up-baud  ; — 
DoAvn  cam  the  lift ;  and  Avi’  a  daud 
It  smored  the  scoundrel  dead  ! 

THE  MORAL. 

From  this  dour  giant  Ave  may  see 
IIoAV  little  bulk  o’  limb  and  thie 
The  human  race  bestead  ; 

A  vjee  hit  man  wV  meikle  sense, 

Is  belter  than  ane  carl  immense 
II  ?  nonsense  in  his  head  ! 

Banks  of  the  Devon,  Clackmannanshire, 
September,  1830. 


A  GENUINE  LOVE-LETTER. 

J5//  the  Bttrich  Shepherd. 

IVIy  INIary,  maiden  of  my  meed, 

Thy  beauties  soon  Avill  be  my  dead  ; 

Thy  hair ’s  the  sunbeam  o’  the  morn. 

Thy  lip  the  rose  Avithout  the  thorn  ; 

The  arch  above  thine  ee  sae  blue, 

A  fairy  rainbow  on  the  deAV :  — 

O  3IarA%  thou  art  all  to  me — 

This  Avarld  holds  nought  sae  sw'eet  as  thee 

Thy  foot  so  light,  thy  step  so  fleet, 

I^ike  the  young  roe’s  as  lithe  and  meet. 
That  scarcely  brushes  o’er  the  fell 
The  deAV-di*ap  frae  the  heather-bell. 

Thy  A’oice  upon  the  breezes  light, 

In  gloaming’s  cradle-hymn  of  night. 
Sounds  like  the  lute’s  soft  melody. 

Or  seraph’s  melting  strain,  to  me. 

Then,  since  I  may  not,  dare  not  tell. 
Whom  1  so  fondly^  love,  and  AA'ell, 

1  send  you  this,  my  darling  maid, 

To  say  Avhat  1  AA'ould  ott  have  said. 

In  hopes,  that  Avhen  you  hay'e  it  read, 
You’ll  hide  it  in  a  snoAA'y  bed — 

A  bed  so  lovely  and  so  meek, 

It  Avould  not  stain  a  cherub’s  cheek. 

Then  meet  me  in  our  trysting  dell, 

And  not  one  Avord  I’ll  bid  you  tell  ; 

The  liquid  eye  the  tale  Avill  say. 

The  melting  kiss  AA'ill  all  betray — 

Ay,  they  Avill  tell,  my  Mary  dear. 

What  you  dare  neither  say  nor  hear  ; 

And  sweeter  to  my  heart  they’ll  ju’ove. 
Than  all  the  yvinning  tales  of  love  ! 
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THE  CURELESS  SORROW. 

13 y  John  Mnlcohn, 

-  Rpmorsp, 

That  before, 

But  cries,  “  I  warn’d  thee”— when  the  deed  is  o’er. 

jn  a  moment  we  may  plunge  our  years  in  fatal  penitence. 


Byroni 


The  sorrows  on  onr  youth  that  rise 
Depart,  and  leave  no  pain, 

Like  mornine:  clouds  from  summer  skies, 
And  all  is  bright  again. 


A  burst  of  feeling,  wild  and  brief, 

A  tempest  of  the  breast. 

Reveals  tbe  keen,  but  passing  grief. 
That  weeps  itself  to  rest. 

Rut  there  are  wmes  that  wear  a  veil, 
And  aspects  coldly  calm. 

That  hide  the  heart-consuming  ail 
For  which  there  is  no  balm. 


Thus,  round  pale  Ileckla’s  head  is  wove 
A  winter-wreath  of  snow. 

And  all  is  chilling  frost  above. 

Rut  quenchless  fire  below. 


The  cureless  sorrow  hath  no  tears, 

(A  symlud  to  the  sight,) 

To  soothe  the  Imrning  thought  that  sears, 
And  balm  the  deadly  blight. 

No  words  its  sleepless  pangs  impart— 
Nor  oft  by  sign  is  traced 
The  thunder  that  hath  scathed  the  heart. 
And  laid  the  spirit  waste. 


Rut  where  the  reckless  revel  whiles 
The  night-watch  fleetly  by. 

It  sits  behind  a  mask  of  smiles, 

And  wears  the  form  of  joy  ; 


While  burning  in  the  bosom,  deep 
The  dreary  madness  lies — 

The  agony  that  will  not  sleep — 
The  worm  that  never  dies. 


LITERARV  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


The  Scottish  Gael. — Among  the  various  suhjects  which  Mr 
James  Logan's  forthcoming  work  on  Celtic  Manners  will  embrace, 
the  remains  of  Druidism,  with  an  enquiry  ini^o  the  mysteriotis  sys- 
tpm  to  which  they  owe  their  existence,  will  occupy  a  prominent 
;  and  there  will  be  included  notices  of  Bards,  and  extracts  from 
their  compositions.  An  interesting  portion  will  also  be  devoted  to 
the  Military  History  of  the  Highlanders,  and  dcsciiption  of  their 
wea|)ons  and  armour,  ancient  and  modern,  from  the  stone  celts  and 
arrow-heads  of  antiquity,  to  the  more  recent  manufacture  of  fire- 
arms.  The  costume,  so  singular  and  ])icturcsque,  will  he  accu¬ 
rately  described,  and  its  remote  antiquity  prove  d  Various  figures 
^ill  illustrate  this  manly  garb,  and  the  approjiriate  tartan  of  each 
dan.  The  peculiar  music  of  Scotland — the  pibroch,  coronach, 
amily  march,  strathspey,  &c. — and  the  national  instruments  and 
anecs,  will  be  explained.  Connected  with  these  suhjects  arc  genea- 
^g'cal  dissertations,  in  which  the  origin  and  antiquity  of  names  will 
he  traced.  It  will  be  an  object  to  prove  the  Celtic  derivation  of  many 
names  generally  accounted  Lowland,  and  ignorantly  termed  “  Goth- 
and  it  will  be  attempted  to  assort  a  higher  antiquity  for  some 
nf  the  more  remarkable  Highland  names,  than  modern  scepticism  is 
«»sposed  to  allow. 


A  new  edition  of  Colonel  Montague's  Ornithological  Dictionary, 
^’th  additions  and  numerous  illustrative  woodcuts,  at  a  jirice  that 
^•11  place  it  within  the  reach  of  every  class  of  readers,  is  announced. 

0  Colonel  Montague  the  British  Fauna  U  indebted  for  many  irn- 
P^ftant  discoveries,  and  his  Di^^ionary  has  been  so  scarce  for  many 
that  a  copy  has  been  known  to  produce  five  guineas.  We  be- 
impossible  to  procure  a  copy  at  any  price. 

Tne  History  of  the  Christian  Church  during  the  three  first  cen- 
translated  from  the  German  of  Xeander,  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
n  Rose,  M.  A.  is  preparing  for  publication. 

A  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  the  Poet  Shelley,  during  his  residence  in 
y»  with  several  hitherto  unpublished  poems,  is  to  he  included  in 
_  Ptain  Trelawney’s  Autobiography,  now  preparing  for  the  press, 
in  bas  reserved  for  himself  a  grave  next  to  that  of  Shelley, 

^  Protestant  Campo  Santo  at  Rome. 


Captain  Medwin,  the  editor  of  “  Byron’s  Conversations,”  has  just 
finished  a  translation  of  >Eschylus,  on  which  he  has  been  engaged 
for  the  last  two  years.  He  is  at  present  residing  at  Genoa. 

Classic  Cullingsand  F'ugitive  Gatherings,  by  an  experienced  editor, 
is  announced. 

The  next  volume  of  Dr  Lardner’s  Cyclopirdia  will  contain  the 
Military  Memoirs  of  Field-Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  by 
Captain  Moyle  Shcrer.  A  History  of  the  French  Revolution  in 
1850  is  also  preparing  for  the  Cyclopa['dia,  by  T.  B.  Macauley,  Esq. 

Le  Keepsake  Francais  is  to  contain  eighteen  engravings,  by  the 
most  eminent  artists,  and  contributions  in  prose  and  verse,  from  all 
the  most  celebrated  French  waiters  of  the  day.  The  engravings 
will  also  appear  at  the  same  time  (early  in  November)  in  an  Eng¬ 
lish  Annual  called  the  Talisman,  to  he  edited  by  Mrs  Alaric  Watts. 

Captain  Trant,  who  has  lately  returned  from  Greece,  announces 
for  immediate  publication,  a  narrative  of  his  journey  through  that 
country,  with  remarks  on  the  actual  state  of  the  naval  and  military 
power  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

The  Life  of  Titian,  with  anerdotes  of  his  C'ontcmporaries,  from 
the  pen  of  the  venerable  Mr  Northeotc,  will  shortly  make  its  ap¬ 
pearance. 

Chit-Chat  from  London. — \  curious  attempt  is  at  present  ma¬ 
king  to  evade  the  stam))-duty  upon  news^iapers,  by  the  following  ex¬ 
pedient: — The  Act  of  1797  prohibits  the  publication  of  a  newspaper, 
except  upon  the  payment  of  a  duty  of  four-pence  upon  each  Num¬ 
ber.  The  subsequent  Act  of  1811)  extends  the  like  imposition  upon 
all  pamphlets  containing  news,  intelligence,  oeeurrences,  «Ve.,  ]uih- 
lished  periodically,  or  in  Parts  or  Numbers,  within  certain  intervals 
of  time.  But  beyond  this  it  does  not  proceed.  Periodical  political 
pamphlets  only  are  prohibited.  In  the  prospectus  of  the  new  paper, 
the  conductors,  proceeding  on  this  discovery,  say, — “  AVe  design  to 
publish  a  political  Letter,  in  which  we  will  give  a  full  and  compre¬ 
hensive  abstract  of  public  occurrencts  in  every  part  of  the  world  ; 
accompanied  with  such  comments,  strictures,  or  other  remarks,  as 
the  nature  of  the  case  may  require;  which  will  he  followed,  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  week,  by  a  similar,  hut  totally  distinct  work.”  Whether  this 
experiment  will  succeed  or  not  has  yet  to  he  proved  ; — it  is  said  that 
Dr  Bowering  is  at  the  bottom  of  it. — It  is  expected  that  King’s  C’ol- 
Icge  will  he  completely  roofed  in  before  the  close  of  the  present  year. 
— A  new  club,  under  the  designation  of  the  English  and  Foreign 
Union  Gluh,  is  about  to  be  opened  under  high  patronage.  It  will 
consist  of  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  Foreign  Ministers, 
Naval,  Military,  and  Literary  men. 

Chit-Chat  fuo:\i  Glashow. — Lord  Lansdowne,  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  his  recent  election  to  the  office  of  Lord  Rector,  rt-fu-ed  a 
public  dinner,  hut  dined  with  the  .‘^enatus  Academieus,  and  also  at 
Professor  Sandford’s.  Ilis  inaugural  discourse  was  ]a)orish — very  un¬ 
like  what  Jeffrey’s  was. — The  annual  election  of  the  councillors  in 
our  Merchants'  House — a  rich,  powerful,  and  numerous  corpora¬ 
tion — afforded  ample  scope  for  intrigue  fora  fortnight; — but  you 
will  not  take  much  interest  in  our  civic  politics,  although  I  could 
tell  you  some  curious  anecilotcs  concerning  tliem. — Mr  Dugald 
Moore  has  a  third  volume  in  the  press,  having  been  fortunate  enough 
to  sell  the  manuscripts. — Notwithstanding  the  excellent  medical 
school  which  we  have  in  our  University,  and  tlie  scarcely  less  emi¬ 
nent  one  of  Anderson's  Institution,  some  able  jiractitioners  have  here 
associated  themselves  to  e.stahlish  a  third,  which  is  to  commence 
soon  under  favourable  auspices. — Religiou.s  controversy  rages  here 
in  a  small  w’ay — a  storm  in  a  wash-hand  basin,  'flie  Rev.  Mr  .Stru- 
thers,  a  clergyman  of  the  Relief,  refused  to  attend  a  funeral  where 
the  Rev.  Mr  Herris,  the  Unitaiian  minister,  an  able  and  elo(|uent 
man,  was  to  officiate,  and  the  result  has  been  about  a  dozen  two¬ 
penny  pamphlets-  They  have  liad  a  prodigious  sale,  and  have  af¬ 
forded  a  fruitful  theme  of  conversation  at  the  tea-tables  of  the 
mitldle  classes  and  lower  orders. — Talking  of  controversy,  we  had  a 
duel  here  last  Saturday,  arising  out  of  an  anonymous  letter  in  a  news- 
jiaper.  Botli  parties  are  highly  respectable,  and  appear  to  have  con¬ 
ducted  themselves  properly.  The  affair,  fortunate Iv,  ended  without 
blooilshed,  but  it  excited  a  great  sensation  here,  where  such  meet¬ 
ings  are  rare.  It  is  to  he  hoped  that  some  letters  which  have  been 
appearing  in  the  Free  Press  will  not  lead  to  similar  results. — A  ca¬ 
ricature  has  just  bten  published,  entitled,  “  The  .March  of  Temper¬ 
ance.”  It  is  not  deficient  in  humour,  and  is  about  as  good  as  these 
things  commonly  are  in  provincial  places.  1  send  you  a  copy. 

Ghit-Chat  kko-M  Ayr. — Oct.  IDth.— The  last  week  was  one  of  un¬ 
usual  festivity  here.  The  splendid  public  room.s,  the  completion  of 
which  was  recently  noticed  in  lYinJournat^  wereopened  on  the  15th,  by 
a  dinner  given  by  J.  F.  Kennedy,  Fsq.  .M.F.,  to  his  constituents,  the 
bnrges.ses  of  .Ayr  ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  I.'jtli,  a  ball  and  supper 
were  given  to  as  fine  a  sample  of  “  Ayrsliire  lasses”  as  ever  met  the 
“merry  lads  o’  .Ayr.”  The  dinner  was  [irovidcd  l)y  Dun  of  the  Crown 
Inn  —the  viands  were  substantial  and  g<M)d — and  the  thing  went  off  as 
electioneering  dinners  generally  do.  J’he  chairman  acijuittctl  himself 
with  so  much  eefat,  that  were  tlie  universal  panacea,  of  a  certain  class, 
for  all  evils — burgh  reform  and  poll  election— accorded  by  parliament 
to-morrow,  Mr  Kennedy  would  assuredly  lx;  carried  by  the  hourfjenis 
of  .Ayr  to  .St  Stephen’s,  shoulder-high.  Alxrut  1.00  partook  of  the  Hon. 
Member’s  claret,  which  was  put  on  the  table  in  such  profusion,  as  to 
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make  the  Tories  present  applaud  Whi^  speeches — “  Wine  !  wine !  thou 
art  divine  I”  On  the  evening  of  the  ball,  the  whole  suite  of  rooms  was 
thrown  open,  and  200  ladies  and  gentlemen  sat  down  to  a  most  ele¬ 
gant  supper,  provided  by  Malcolm  of  the  Ayr  Hotel.  Dancing  was 
kept  up,  as  usual,  to  a  late  hour. — A  change  has  recently  taken  place 
in  the  weather,  which  will  produce  more  lasting  gladness  than  these 
ephemeral  gaieties.  The  season  throughout  has  been  cold,  wet,  and 
squally ;  white  fish  were  scarce,  and  the  meal  was  latterly  rising  in 
price  so  rapidly  as  to  threaten  a  dearth,  when  all  at  once  the  clouds 
were  “  bottled  up,”  the  sun  showed  his  face,  the  earth  looked  glad, 
the  price  of  meal  came  to  its  proper  level,  and  we  can  now  have  a 
haddock  any  day.  — Herrings  were  abundant  in  the  westland  lochs 
this  year;  and  it  was  consolatory  to  be  able,  at  the  worst,  to  say,  as 
they  do  in  Campbelton,  we  had  **  plenty  of  herring  %  but  no  JishV — 
The  Western  Meeting  and  Caledonian  Hunt  assemble  here  to-dav. 
A  great  number  of  race-horses  and  sporting  characters  are  arrived, 
among  whom  we  saw  Ward  and  Jack  Carter. — Seymour  has  opened 
the  theatre  with  a  tolerable  company. — If  any  thing  worthy  of  notice 
occurs,  besides  **  sporting  intelligence,”  in  the  course  of  this  week, 
you  sh*ill  probably  have  more  chit-chat  from  Ayr. 

Chit-Chat  from  AnEROEex.— Cruickshank  from  Dundee  has 
been  giving  lectures,  in  this  city,  upon  the  evils  of  intemperance. — 
Ducrow’s  company  and  stud  of  horses  have  arrived  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  steim  yacht,  and  his  amphitheatre  opened  on  the  19th. 
— A  new  edition  of  Orem’s  description  of  the  Chanonry  Cathedral, 
and  King’s  College,  of  Old  Aberdeen,  in  the  years  1724-5,  is  about  to 
be  published. — The  choir  of  St  Andrew’s  chapel,  (Bishop  Skinner’s,) 
in  King  Street,  gave  a  public  performance  of  sacred  music  one  even¬ 
ing  lately. —  In  the  disastrous  accounts  of  the  Davis’  Straits  whale 
fishery,  which  have  been  received  lately,  Aberdeen  is  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  ;  no  less  than  eighteen  British  ships  have  been  lost,  amongst 
which  are  four  belonging  to  this  port,  and  two  to  Peterhead.— The 
Provincial  Synod  of  Aberdeen  met  on  the  12th,  when  the  Rev.  Mr 
Meiklejohn  of  Strathdon  was  elected  moderator  for  the  ensuing  half 
year.  The  only  business  of  importance  was  the  case  of  the  Wood- 
side  chapel  of  ease,  near  Aberdeen,  which  was  referred  to  the  Gene¬ 
ral  Assembly. 

Chit  chat  from  Inverness, — A  deputation  of  burgesses  from 
Liverpool  arrived  here  on  the  5th  inst.,  to  request  the  Right  Hon. 
Charles  Grant  of  Glenelg,  M.P.  for  Inverness  shire,  to  allow  himself 
to  be  put  in  nomination  for  the  representation  of  Liverpool,  in  the 
room  of  his  late  lamented  friend,  Mr  Huskisson.  Mr  Grant,  how¬ 
ever,  politely  declined  the  invitation  in  a  letter  of  thanks  to  the  re- 
quisitionists,  explaining  the  numerous  filial  and  friendly  ties  which 
bound  his  heart  to  Inverness-shire,  the  **  land  of  his  sires.” — A  din¬ 
ner  was  lately  given  in  Thurso  to  the  venerable  Sir  John  Sinclair  of 
Ulbster,  Bart.,  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  residing  in  that  town  and 
its  vicinity.— It  is  proposed  to  build  by  subscription  a  Public  Hotel, 
and  feu  for  cottages,  the  ground  adjoining  the  pump-room  of  Strath- 
peffer  Spa,  in  Ross-shire.  These  improvements  will  tend  much  to 
enhance  the  rising  reputation  of  this  Highland  watering-place. — The 
Rev.  Mr  Beith,  late  of  Kilbrandon,  has  been  inducted  to  the  church 
and  parish  of  Glenelg.— The  annual  meeting  of  the  Inverness  Edu¬ 
cation  Society  was  held  last  week,  John  Stewart,  Esq.  of  Belladrum, 
in  the  chair.— The  Nairnshire  Harvest-home  meeting  takes  place  in 
the  Assembly  Rooms,  Nairn,  on  the  evening  of  Friday  the  29th. 

Chit-chat  from  Banff. — An  excellent  portrait  of  Sir  George 
Ahercromby  of  Birkenbog  and  Forglen,  Bart.,  by  Mr  Colvin  Smith 
of  Edinburgh,  copied  from  the  original,  by  Raeburn,  was  lately 
placed  in  the  County  hall,  in  testimony  of  the  freeholders’  re¬ 
spect  for  this  excellent  and  venerable  baronet,  who  so  long  and  ably 
discharged  the  duties  of  Convener  of  the  county  of  BaniT. — The 
Mi>ses  Isabella  and  Eliza  Paton  gave  a  concert  in  the  Town  House 
Assembly  Rooms,  last  week,  which  was  well  attended. — The  Banff¬ 
shire  Coursing  Club  met  on  the  1st  of  the  month  ;  the  cup  is  to  be 
run  for  on  the  5d  November.— The  first  Banff  Assembly  of  the  sea¬ 
son  passed  over,  a  few  weeks  ago,  with  great  eclat. 

Theatrical  GojrA-ip.— Wilson,  of  this  town,  has  made  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  debut  at  Coven^Garden,  in  the  part  of  Don  Carlos,  There  is 
no  doubt  that,  as  a  singer,  he  will  rise  to  the  very  head  of  his  pro¬ 
fession.  We  have  occasion  to  know  that  Cievelli,  one  of  the  best 
judges  in  London,  is  of  this  opinion.  Miss  Inverarity  is  also  about 
to  appear  at  Covent-Garden. — Miss  Phillips  has  been  transferred 
from  our  company  to  Drury- Lane,  where  she  has  been  well  received, 
but  as  a  singer  she  is  far  inferior  to  Miss  Byfeld,  who  is  also  there. 
— Macready  has  ct>mmenced  his  winter  campaign  at  Drury-Lane. 
He  is  by  far  the  ablest  man  in  the  establishment. — .A  fracas  which 
took  place  a  few  evenings  ago.  in  the  Iwx-lobby  at  Covent-Garden, 
between  Charles  Kemble  and  Westmacott,  the  editor  of  the  Age 
newspaper,  has  excited  a  good  deal  of  attention  in  the  theatrical 
world.  Westmacott  has  been  publishing  squibs  innumerable  ui>on 
Charles  and  his  daughter  Fanny,  which,  it  appears,  so  exasirerated 
the  papa,  that  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  he  bestowed  on  the  editor 
a  severe  cudgelling.  We  have  no  particular  res^iect  for  the  Age^  but 
we  are  not  quite  sure  that  Charles’s  conduct  is  altogether  justifiable. 
An  editor,  we  conceive,  has  a  right  to  take  any  view  he  likes  of  the 
merits  of  a  manager  or  an  actress,  and  is  certainly  not  to  be  cudgel¬ 
led  into  a  change  of  opinion  when  he  happens  to  say  smart  things. 


If  Westmacott  be  not  an  arrant  coward,  Charles  and  Fanny  will 
off  second  Irest  after  all. — Braham  has  been  singing  at  Liver^*^^ 
where  he  has  been  succeeded  by  Young,  who  is  now  perform^  ’ 
there.  The  proceeils  of  the  late  Musical  Festival  at  Liver 
amounted  to  L.780('. — The  alterations  going  on  in  the  Theatr 
Royal  here  are  of  a  very  complete  and  satisfactory  kind.  We  w  ^ 
through  the  house  a  day  or  two  ago,  and  found  every  thing  in  aef^ 
progress.  In  the  audience  department,  the  principal  changes  ale 
these;— the  pit  has  been  slightly  raised,  and  there  is  admittance  to  it 
from  the  lobby  which  surrounds  it  by  three  doors,  one  on  either  side 
and  one  in  the  centre ;  the  lower  tier  of  boxes  is  arranged  as  formerly* 
only  their  number  is  increased  from  l.>  to  20,  each  box  being  c'llcu* 
latcd  to  hold  nine  persons ;  the  upper  tier  of  boxes  is  laid  out  exactly 
as  the  lower,  and  is  carried  entirely  round  the  house,  the  two-shillin^ 
gallery  being  done  away  with  altogether,— the  price  of  admission  to 
these  boxes  is  to  be  four  shillings,  a  shilling  less  than  to  the  lower* 
the  gallery,  thus  thrown  into  one,  is  capacious  and  comfortable 
it  extends  nearly  round  the  whole  house,  with  the  exception  of  a 
segment  at  each  side,  which  is  cut  off  to  form  the  slips ;  to  the  two 
tiers  of  boxes  there  are  separate  entrances,  and  the  lower  box  lobby 
will  retain  nearly  the  same  appearance  as  formerly,  with  thisdifft-r- 
ence,  that  a  front  door  in  the  centre  will  be  thrown  open  at  the  con- 
elusion  of  the  performances,  to  admit  of  a  more  easy  exit  ;-the  en¬ 
trance  will  be  as  before,  by  the  door  adjoining  Shakspeare  Square 
and  a  small  neat  dressing-room  is  to  be  set  apart  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  ladies’  shawls  and  bonnets,  in  which  a  female  servant  will 
always  attend.  In  the  scenic  department,  the  principal  chan^jes 
are  these ; — there  was  formerly  only  a  depth  of  seven  feet  under  the 
stage,  but  this  has  been  increased  to  seventeen,  so  that  a  scene  may 
now  be  taken  down  or  let  up  through  the  stage  ;  the  stage  has  been 
boarded  after  the  model  of  Co  vent  Garden,  which  is  considered  the 
best  in  the  kingdom,  and  which  affords  facilities  for  the  working  of 
machinery  infinitely  greater  than  was  ever  possessed  before  in  this 
theatre ;  by  the  removal  of  several  old  walls  and  encumbrances  a  good 
deal  more  room  has  been  obtained  for  the  scenes,  which  will  now 
play  more  easily  ;  steps  have  been  taken  to  secure  a  greater  reverbe¬ 
ration  of  sound  throughout  the  house,  and  particularly  togiveaddi- 
tional  power  to  the  orchestra ;  the  scenery  is  almost  entirely  new,  by 
Roberts,  Grieve,  Phillips,  and  others.  The  principal  new  engage¬ 
ments  are  as  follows ; — Mr  Waldron,  from  Manchester,  is  to  lead  in 
tragedy, — Mr  Greene,  from  London,  is  to  i)lay  Hooper’s  parts  in 
comedy, — Miss  Turpin,  from  the  Haymarket,  a  very  pretty  girl,  is 
to  sustain  the  first  opera,  assisted  by  Messrs  Horncastle,  Reynoldson, 
and  Edmunds,  from  the  Caledonian  Theatre,— Mrs  Barrett,  from 
Bath,  is  to  enact  clever  chambermaids,— old  Mason  returns,  but  his 
daughter  has  gone  to  Bath, — Miss  Jarman,  Mackay,  Denham,  Prit¬ 
chard,  Mr  and  Mrs  Stanley,  Mi-^s  Tunstall,  <^ic.  also  return.  Monta¬ 
gue  Stanley’s  place  is  not  yet  filled  up;  a  Mr  Raymond  w'as engaged 
in  his  stead,  but  he  has  since  left  the  stage.  From  all  this,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  Mr  Murray  has  been  really  stirring  his  stumps ;  and  as 
soon  as  Old  Cerberus  wakens  out  of  his  sleep,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  what  he  has  to  say  on  the  subject.  The  Theatre  will  probably 
open  on  Monday  the  15th  of  November. 

TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Editor  in  His  Slippers,  No.  X.,  in  our  next,  wh  chwill 
be  a  double  number. — The  Letter  from  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  is  in 
types,  and  will  appear  in  our  next. — We  beg  to  inform  ”  An  Enemy 
to  Slavery,”  that  we  have  no  desire  to  interfere  with  that  hackneyed 
subject.  We  are  glad,  however,  to  learn,  that  Dr  Andrew  Thomson 
intends  to  set  aside  immediately  one-third  of  his  annual  income  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  freedom  of  slaves. — ”  Lora  de  Huerta 
is  a  well-told  story,  but  scarcely  striking  enough.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  again  from  its  author; — could  he  make  his  MS.  a  little 
more  distinct  ? — The  Sketch  by  “  O.  C.”  will  not  suit  us.—”  N>eo- 
demus”  will  hear  more  on  the  subject  of  his  letter  next  Saturday. 
He  need  be  under  no  apprehension  about  the  “Physiognomy’  o 
the  Shepherd,  which  is  nearly  ready  for  publication. — V\e  find  we 
w’ere  so  far  mistaken  in  our  notice  of  last  week  concerning  the  paper 
of  “  G.”  on  the  rationale  of  the  Vocative  and  Imperative,  the  author 
of  that  communication  never  having  studied  at  the  feet  of  (»aina  le , 
nor  ever  having  had  any  conversation  with  the  distinguished  indn«* 
dul  referred  to  on  the  subject  of  the  paper. 

Our  poetical  and  miscellaneous  Correspondents  for  the  last  si* 
weeks  sliall  “  awake,  arise,  or  be  for  ever  fallen,”  in  our  next  wee  * 
Slippers. 

A  press  of  matter  obliges  us  to  postpone  the  favours  of  our  adver¬ 
tising  friends  till  next  week.  _ 
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